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What Is a Teacher? 


The teacher is a prophet. He lays the foundation of 
tomorrow. The teacher is an artist. He works with the 
precious clay of unfolding personality. The teacher is a 
friend. His heart responds to the faith and devotion of 
his students. The teacher is a citizen. He is selected and 
licensed for the improvement of society. The teacher is 
an interpreter. Out of his maturer and wider life he 
seeks to guide the young. The teacher is a builder. He 
works with the higher and finer values of civilization. 
The teacher is a culture-bearer. He leads the way toward 
worthier tastes, saner attitudes, more gracious manners, 
higher intelligence. The teacher is a planner. He sees the 
young lives before him as a part of a great system which 
shall grow stronger in the light of truth. The teacher is 
a pioneer. He is always attempting the impossible and 
winning out. The teacher is a reformer. He seeks to 
remove the handicaps that weaken and destroy life. The 
teacher is a believer. He has abiding faith in the im- 
provability of the race. 


Joy ELMER MorGAN 


Editor Emeritus, Journal of 
the National Education 
Association 





Value Conflicts: 
the Teacher's Concern 


ALMA V. ARMSTRONG WILLIAMS* 


nn have differed widely in their interpretation of what constitutes 
value objects and value judgments. Philosophical theories regarding value are of 
relatively recent origin, although problems in value are as old as philosophy itself. 
Systematic treatment of the field of value theory began around 1900. Interest in 
value as a distinct phase of philosophy stems from a consideration of ‘‘worth’”’ or 
“value” in the field of economics. A thirty-year debate between two Austrian econ- 
omists centered around the source of value. The two economists, Alexius Meinong 
and Christian Ehrenfels, seemed to agree that value, whatever it might be, is a prop- 
etty of a value object. Meinong believed that value originated in one’s feelings about 
the object. His theory endowed the value object with the attribute of arousing an 
expectation of pleasure. This anticipation or expectation of pleasure of possession 
rendered the object valuable. Ehrenfels maintained that the source of value resided 
in desire. Any one desiring an object conferred value upon it. From these begin- 
nings, theories of the nature of value have developed until they currently constitute 
asignificant philosophical problem. 

In attempts to understand value, many theories have been proposed. In chrono- 
logical order from 1903 to the present, I will mention the central ideas of nine writ- 
ets who have concerned themselves with understanding values. 

In 1903, G. E. Moore in his Principia Ethica presented a background for a sci- 
entific explanation of value. This was apparently an attempt to present a basis for a 
science of value comparable to the basis for the natural sciences presented in 1687 
by Sir Isaac Newton in his Principia Mathematica. Moore made the point that there 
is “good’’ and differentiated between ‘‘things that are good” and “goodness.” Moore 
called the tendency of philosophers from the time of Plato to define goodness in 
terms of things that are good, the “‘naturalistic fallacy." He was unable to define 
“goodness” except to state that good is good and not another thing. 

In 1909, M. W. Urban proposed that the combined force of feeling and will is 
the determinant of value. 

In 1909, Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University published in English his book 
The Eternal Values. Munsterberg makes clear his belief that we cannot doubt the 
validity of unconditional general values of the world. He speaks of the inevitable 
conflict and inutual opposition of the pure values. He states that this conflict serves 
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to push us forward to new desires and new deeds. Our whole existence is filled by 
the tension of these opposing forces, he writes. Munsterberg deals to a considerable 
extent with metaphysical values. 

D. W. Prall, in 1921, and Ralph Barton Perry, in 1926, suggested that value is 
the object of any interest. Perry’s 1956 publication appears to be in agreement with 
this earlier belief. Prall and Perry suggest that value is the relationship between an 
interest and an object. This theory maintains that interest confers value on an object. 
It does not regard value as an attribute of the object itself. 

John Dewey, from 1925 to 1950, maintained that the essential nature of value is 
the experience or process of establishing equilibrium and integration as a result of 
problem-solving. To Dewey, there was something unique in the value or goodness 
of reflection. On a value scale, Dewey would place the experience of social equi- 
librium and integration above the equilibrium and integration of the individual. 

Everett W. Hall of the State University of Iowa stated, in 1952, that there are 
values which have objectivity. He claimed that he was unable to define value. 

Charles Morris, in 1956, reported that, as a result of interviewing people from 
many areas of the world, he had come to the tentative conclusion that certain value 
objects are universal. The golden rule is often mentioned in this connection as an 
example of a value object which has universality. It appears to have its counterpart 
in all major religions as stated in the Buddhist religion, ““Hurt not others in ways 
that you yourself would find hurtful.” 

In 1959, Abraham H. Maslow, as editor of New Knowledge in Human Values, 
presented the addresses given by fifteen psychologists, philosophers, and social and 
biological scientists at the first conference sponsored by the Research Society for 
Creative Altruism. This society, which was incorporated in April, 1956, is the suc- 
cessor of the Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism. The society has as a 
purpose the organization of research in the broad field of human values and the dis- 
semination of this knowledge. The special purpose is to concentrate on new knowl- 
edge and methods of applying new knowledge. The program of the first conference, 
held October 4-5, 1957, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, concerned itself with the question ‘“What can we know about human 
value?’’ It was the expressed hope of those who arranged the conference that a 
science of value is possible. Maslow expressed the opinion that a heartening amount 
of agreement was found in the work of those taking part in the program. This agree- 
ment centered in the hypothesis that values and being are interrelated. The belief 
was expressed that being and values have a oneness and that this union or oneness, 
when established through love, becomes an ultimate value. 

To summarize these ideas briefly: Moore believed that there is good, but he could 
not define it; Urban stated that feeling and will together determine value; Munster- 
berg believed that there are eternal values; Prall and Perry defined value as the ob- 
ject of any interest; Dewey maintained that the essential nature of value is the expe 
rience of problem-solving; Hall believed that there are values that have objectivity, 
but he could not define value; Morris had come to the tentative conclusion that cet- 
tain value objects are universal; and the research group (as summarized by Maslow) 
agreed that values and being are interrelated. My presentation thus far has sug: 
gested that the concept of value itself has constituted the basis of conflicting views. 
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We are fairly certain that the act of valuing is a conscious one and that feeling 
isan integral part of the process. Man is essentially a valuing animal and, from birth, 
is presented continuously with choices. What freedom he has he exercises in apprais- 
ing worthiness. An individual is often unaware of his feelings about value objects. 
He may find his values to be highly elusive and be unable to give reasons for his 
feelings about them. Nevertheless, he may refer to his feeling of “rightness” or 
“goodness” or ‘‘oughtness”’ as the basic criterion for determining the position he 
takes in relation to a decision. 

In valuing, people seem to prefer the familiar to the unknown. They seem to 
choose in conformity with social usage and social pressure. The way one has learned 
to choose plays a large part in how he will choose. The variability of choice of an 
individual depends on many factors. Maturational level not only determines what 
one is capable of considering as a choice but also determines his interest in making a 
choice. For example, an immature individual chooses almost wholly on an ego- 
centric basis. He chooses less on a rational base than on a pleasure-pain scale. The 
immature person has fewer alternatives from which to choose and views these in 
terms of immediacy in both time and space. As a matter of fact, an immature person 
can hold in mental suspension only a relatively limited number of choices. Possibly 
you are reminded of some adult acquaintance whose value choices are occasionally 
made on this immature level. An individual’s previous learning forms the basis for 
his understanding of possible choices. One’s need of the moment, often more than 
his long-time need, helps determine how he will choose. The nature of the value 
object in itself influences the valuer. It is likely unnecessary to pause here for further 
analysis of what goes into the act of valuing. That valuing plays an important role 
in the everyday lives of all of us goes without saying. 

In my presentation of ‘“‘Value Conflicts: the Teacher's Concern,” it will be neces- 
saty to be somewhat explicit as to what I mean by value in this discussion. As a 
selected frame of reference, will you think of value as a choice—a deep-rooted pref- 
erence based on one’s understanding of goodness. Value is an acknowledged or 
professed worthiness of a value object. This worthiness is the result of a judgment 
made by the intellect and based upon the individual’s feeling about an object, a 
process, an act, or a total situation. The value judgment is based on the individual's 


understanding of what ought to be chosen in the presence of alternatives. ““Ought- 


ness’’ to each individual will be based on his own aspirations and his understanding 
of what constitutes “goodness,” “‘acceptability,”” and “appropriateness.”’ Valuing is, 
ina sense, a process of seeking validity in the goodness, acceptability, and appropri- 
ateness of a value object. A sense of well-being accrues to the valuer when the end 
product of his valuing upholds or defends his acknowledged or professed sense of 
worthiness of the value object. Valuing is initiated by the value object. 

Conflict in this discussion will mean that state of an individual which occurs 
when his expectations are not satisfied. Extremes of this state of conflict might vary 
from that of a feeling of disharmony or of being slightly thwarted to that of being 
actually disorganized. Some of you have experienced such a feeling. Perhaps you 
experience a feeling of conflict as I present various theories regarding value. You 
may wish to believe that value has a fixed, universal meaning. In your present reac- 
tion to what I have said, you may experience tension as a result of an almost uncon- 
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scious effort to perpetuate your original definition and feeling about value. If your 
feeling of tension or conflict becomes intense, you may find yourself subvocalizing 
in the interest of maintaining your original position. This feeling of imbalance or 
tension I am calling “conflict.” 

In Santa Barbara, California, the tradition of preservation of the natural beauty 
of the area holds a place of high value for many people. This is particularly true for 
people who live in choice, residential areas. Many of these people, in more favored 
times, located here because of the salubrious climate and beauty of the area. Free- 
dom from masses of people whose value systems were different may well have con- 
tributed to choice of Santa Barbara as a place to live. At any rate, a unique culture 
pattern of refinement and an appreciation of the historical richness have developed 
and are preserved here. Today, these value objects are causing conflict for those who 
would exploit the material worth of the area, probably at the expense of the cultural. 

The subdivider of lots and the builder of marginal-standard homes meets indi- 
vidual and organized resistance when he attempts to impose his value system on 
the community. His objects of value may well include providing homes for families 
with little money or raising standards of living by helping to eliminate crowded, 
slum conditions as people move into his small, low-priced homes. His valuing system 
may help him decide that here is an opportunity to make ‘‘an honest buck” before 
someone else buys up the choice and cheap locations. 

The conflict arises for local residents when values of spaciousness, simplicity, 
formality, provision for privacy, and gracious living seem threatened. If these objects 
are replaced, there seems danger of cultural value objects disappearing. Conflicts will 
result as questions such as the following arise. Will these new people who come here 
appreciate the Spanish influence of this area or will this value object be threatened? 
Will the pattern of living become complicated? Will one-way streets and parking 
meters follow? Will these hordes of new people who fill the tract houses like good 
music? 

The subdivider’s conflicts will be of a different nature. He finds that his building 
plans move more slowly than in big cities or in areas where industry demands im- 
mediate, new housing. Prices are high and labor supply is not at hand. Legal require 
ments are not as clear cut as they seem, which retards the acceptance of his product. 
His motives for building are questioned. His tract houses are not welcome in many 
areas and are particularly unwelcome when they replace areas of natural beauty. 

The person who buys a home in Santa Barbara (or any place else) will make his 
choice on the basis of his value system. He may value pretentious surroundings and 
a ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ financial arrangement. Let us assume that he cannot locate a home 
that meets his aesthetic values system that he can purchase for the money he has 
available. Personal conflict will arise if he has to compromise in his value objeds. 
He may decide to buy a tract home because it is within his value system financially. 
Tensions will arise as he finds himself surrounded by unpretentious, material evr 
dence on every hand. His neighbors may be delighted with their homes. They may 
be unpretentious people who will add to his conflicts as he fails to recognize theit 
values. If our newcomer to the city buys the home of his dreams regardless of the 
cost, he is in for conflict as he lives with his financial values. 

The controversy developing around access to our public beaches is a clear-cut 
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example of value systems in conflict. On one hand, high value is placed on free 
access to the beaches for all people. On the other hand, the value choice is restricted 
access to those who can purchase the privilege. These and similar problems plague 
our citizens and city fathers as our population grows and as representatives of many 
value systems discover Santa Barbara. 

Let us look at a different area of personal and interpersonal conflict. A young 
married couple establishes a home in an upper-middle-class community. Their house 
is new and modern; they have a back yard with a patio and a swimming pool. They 
have a front yard with a lawn, and a college boy hired to cut the grass. They play 
golf and join the country club. A nursery is equipped, and a son is born. 

The wife finds it impossible to play golf after the baby arrives. She knows about 
duties of motherhood which she learned from her mother, and she is mature enough 
to accept these responsibilities. Nevertheless, she experiences conflict. She anticipated 
the role of motherhood and values her role as her husband’s sweetheart and golfing 
companion. She had not expected to give up Thursday afternoon golf with her hus- 
band and their friends at the club. She finds it difficult to make the necessary value 
choices when new conflicts arise as a result of interrupted sleep, daily mixing of for- 
mula, washing baby clothes, canceling appointments, and finding baby sitters. Since 
the girl’s value system contains a large portion of “‘oughtness,” she is able to resolve 
her conflicts. The husband values material comfort and security for himself, his wife, 
and baby. He pays the obstetrician and secures the services of the best pediatrician to 
help his wife direct the care of their son. At the club, he passes out cigars and is 
congratulated on becoming a father. He begins to value the role of fatherhood. He 
misses his wife at the club and experiences frustration as he joins unattached golfers 
at the bar. His outgoing friendliness makes a new business contact. Golf takes on a 
new value. Plans for future golfing dates are made, and his value system is adjusted 
to include more afternoons on the golf course. 

Conflict arises when money has to be borrowed to make the monthly payments on 
the home. The husband didn’t realize that a baby costs so much. His wife values the 
work her husband does in his office as a means of paying their expenses. The hus- 
band values the business contacts he makes on the golf course. The inconsistency 
causes conflict between the husband and his wife. When the husband returns from 
golf one day to find that his wife has cut the grass in the absence of the college boy, 
tensions mount as his value object of himself as a husband is challenged. His wife, 
whose value system permits her only to see a husband at work in an office—not on a 
golf course—is also experiencing conflict. 

Fourteen years elapse. Junior wants a hot rod. Neither the father nor mother has 
had experience with the hot-rod phase of growing up. They read some books. 
Junior’s allowance is raised, and he is permitted to care for the lawn in return for 
the jalopy he and his father select as a beginning automotive work project for 
Junior. Junior values his parents’ friendship and their approval. He alse places high 
value on his standing with the kids in school and in the neighborhood. Remaking the 
car becomes the center of his life activities. His friends swarm to his home to offer 
advice and help. He cares for the lawn regularly, but soon it begins to take on a 
different appearance. 

Junior's parents’ value systems demand a lawn as well kept as the neighbors’. 
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Furthermore, “hot rod’’ has begun to clutter up the place. There is grease on the 
driveway, and battered, old cars are parked up and down their street and on the back 
lawn whenever Junior is home. A young girl from school, a sport’s car enthusiast, 
seems to be working with Junior most of the time. The parents decide to havea 
serious talk with their son. Conflict flares into action as value systems of the son and 
parents clash. The father lays down the law, and Junior revises his value system. 
Desire for his parents’ approval is replaced by a desire to cause his parents less con- 
cern. He gives up the lawn work, since he can’t please his parents, and gets a job 
swabbing out a beanery near school to make money to buy car parts. He has his 
jalopy towed to the home of his girl friend, the sport’s car enthusiast. Her father is 
a junk dealer. Work of assembling a hot rod in this yard will not clutter up the junk 
dealer's value system. 

Junior’s new job and his travels across town to work on his hot rod cause him to 
be absent from home a great deal. Neighborhood boys come less frequently, another 
college boy is secured to mow the lawn, and the grease is erased from the driveway. 
The parents again experience little conflict as they resume the roles that their value 
systems dictate. Their value objects are no longer in jeopardy. Their son is obedient, 
busy, and doing well in school; the lawn is as green as any in the block. They decide 
to spend the week of their son’s spring vacation in Palm Springs. They announce 
their plan to Junior as a surprise. 

Junior announces that he cannot go with them this trip. He explains that, if he 
leaves his new job, someone else will take it. His friends across the tracks have made 
plans for “drag races.”’ The girl-sport’s-car-enthusiast has asked him to take her to 
her church dance. This unexpected state of affairs is extremely disturbing to the 
parents. They find it hard to believe that their son does not intend to obey them. 
They have no behavior pattern to meet this challenge to their value system. Junior 
has matured. He remains adamant. The value objects of the parents are evident in 
their statements as they try to change their son’s mind. ‘“ ‘Drag races’ are dangerous." 
“Families should spend vacations together.” ‘‘Girls should not ask boys to take them 
to parties.”” “Churches should not sponsor dances.” 

The parents’ remonstrances serve to increase the conflict and frustration. Junior's 
values are showing as he proclaims in anger and with sarcasm, “ ‘Drag races’ are safe 
and exciting.” ‘‘My girl’s parents are going to Hawaii, and she doesn’t have to go 
with them.” “Girls in my gang ask the fellows to take them places. What's wrong 
with that?” ‘My girl’s church knows what it is doing when it has a dance, and it's 
just as good as anybody’s church.” 

This life situation is greatly simplified, but it serves to show the increasing di 
versity of value objects of the son as he makes judgments and adopts value objects 
of his peers which are contrary to those of his parents. We see conflicts develop im 
each of the three people as their value systems are challenged. We see interpersonal 
conflict as each is required to choose a course of action which contradicts his present 
value system. You have seen illustrated conflicts which frequently occur in famili¢s 
as husband and wife establish their independent and dual roles in marriage, the 
family, and the community. 

There was evidence of parental conflict as the hot-rod assembly revealed juvenile 
values which conflicted with adult value objects. You have seen a youngster making 
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value judgments as he developed his value system. Finally, the disturbing situation 
arises when parents face the fact that their son has adopted values of a social group 
foreign to them. These value systems differed markedly in such matters as separate 
vacations for parents and children, boy and girl relationships, obedience of children 
to parents, and appropriateness of religious observance. No mention was made of 
neighbors’ conflicts which may have developed as their values were disturbed in re- 
spect to quiet, propriety, order, beauty, and the fitness of introducing hot-rod as- 
sembly and teen-age wage earners into their select, residential area. 

I should like now to direct your attention to some of the controversies at issue in 
public education and to point out that these conflicts are based fundamentally on 
differences in value systems. I will describe value objects of opposing factions in 
terms of educational doctrines rather than philosophical systems. These doctrines 
will be identified with the conservative viewpoint on the one end of a scale and the 
liberal viewpoint on the other. 

The doctrine of deferred realization is advocated and defended by conservative 
thinkers. This value system emphasizes the future and stipulates that preparation for 
the future is the business of youth. Schools are organized and curriculums are de- 
vised to this end. The purpose of education is to master the essential knowledge 
necessary to a steady advancement to adulthood. This doctrine places high value on 
choice of ultimate goals. If the future is to include college, one set of essential 
knowledge is prescribed. If preparation for making a living is the goal, then, the 
sooner the vocational choice is made, the more definitely the work of each school 
gtade can be pointed to that preparation. 

The value system of the deferred realization doctrine can be seen clearly in some 
early, as well as modern, education systems. An early example is that of the educa- 
tion system of Sparta. In order to secure the future of the state, soldiers were needed. 
The Spartan school values were inherent in that presumption. In the schools, the 
Spartan boys were given rigid, military preparation for the life of a soldier. Pleasure 
or indulgence had no place in the preparation of youth for strenuous warfare. Each 
harsh task was justified in terms of satisfactions to be had in the future. A stoical 
attitude and a stern way of life were objects of value in the conservative school of 
the Spartans. The Hitler youth movement exemplified the deferred realization doc- 
trine. Girls were prepared for motherhood of a master race while boys were trained 
for military service in Hitler's army. Personal value objects had no place in these 
systems. Conflict developed as personal values were replaced by values of state—as 
always occurs in times of crisis. The early Christian teachers and our own puritanical 
ancestors put much faith in the conservative doctrine of deferred realization. For 
them, life on earth was a preparation for the heavenly life hereafter. Pleasure was 
identified with sin. Our Puritan ancestors believed that, as they suffered and 
humbled themselves in bearing their earthly cross, they were storing up for them- 
selves treasures in heaven. The schools reflected their beliefs. Schoolmasters did not 
intend to make the school child’s life a happy one and thus foster sinful living. Dull, 
school routine and unpleasant drudgery were accepted as useful in conditioning chil- 
dren to the hardships which life inevitably held for the Christian man and woman. 
Reward was not expected in this life. Value was seen in suffering, humility, and the 
dutiful performance of daily tasks. 
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As we know children today, we can readily see the conflict which was created bya 
system of education based on these values. Children, unable to conceive of heavenly 
reward and a life hereafter and with their interests in fun and activity, must indeed 
have experienced conflict. Loving parents could scarcely escape tension as they saw 
the schools struggle to make God-fearing people of their fun-loving offspring. 
Traces of this puritanical value system appear in our modern day. Older people are 
particularly apt to see value in the deferred realization doctrine. Conflict arises as 
they view what seems to them time-wasting, useless activity of the classroom or- 
ganized around children’s interests. 

The McGuffy Readers which dominated the textbook field in the United States 
exemplified this puritanical influence as it persisted into our own century. During 
the eighty-four years from 1836 to 1920, over one hundred twenty-two million 
McGuffy books were sold. These included spellers, primers, and first through sixth 
readers. The contents of the readers contrast sharply with our present elementary 
readers, as the McGuffy Readers reflect the adult value system of the times. The 
First Reader contained forty-five lessons. These dealt with morals, manners, rever- 
ence toward God, kindness to the poor, and kindness to animals. It is rather clear 
that these lessons were not calculated to enliven the child’s day, to entertain him, nor 
to create a love for reading. You will recognize a rather heavy-handed, adult deter- 
mination to present to the child what was considered “‘good’’ for him. Here area 
few examples. 

In the First Reader, Lesson 38 is entitled ‘The Boy Who Told a Lie.” The boy 

told a lie. He was discovered, confessed, prayed to God, and was forgiven. Lesson 43 
was entitled “The Whiskey Boy.’’ The story tells of a boy who began to drink whis- 
key and died a drunkard. In the Second Reader, printed in 1836, Lesson 23 is called 
“The Boy Whose Parents Are Poor.” This story reads: 
The good boy whose parents are poor rises very early in the morning, and all day long does as much 
as he can to help his mother and father. When he goes to school, he walks quickly, and does not lose 
time on the road. “My parents,” says he, ‘‘are very good to save some of their money in order that I 
may learn to read and write, but they cannot give me much, nor can they spare me long, therefore I 
must learn as fast as I can; if anybody has time to lose, I am sure I have not. I should be very sorry when 
I am a man not to know how to read well in the Bible and other books. . . .” 


One more example from McGuffy, a short poem in the Fourth Reader, is typical 
of many others which attempt to teach the value of trusting in God and in enduring 
hardships. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense 
But trust him for his Grace. 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


Robert Browning in his “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” of 1864, epitomizes the values of de 
ferred realization of the conservative. 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid!’ 
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Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-part pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


The conservative sees intrinsic value in mastery of “ifficult subjects. The present- 
day concern for improving the education of our yo. in the fields of science and 
mathematics is illustrative of the doctrine of deferred realization. Great value is 
placed in these subjects as educational instrumentalities for the preservation of our 
very existence. Science fairs have become popular. The National Science Foundation 
is offering a tuition-free, six-weeks, science-study program to twenty-eight talented 
high-school students living in or near New York City. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act makes available thousands of dollars to promote education of our youth 
in mathematics and science. To the deferred realization educator, courses such as 
“Life Adjustment” are a symbol of over-concern for the present and represent pam- 
pering and concessions to children’s whims. Conflicts arise as administrators are 
asked to delete such courses from the curriculum. 

Opposed to the conservative doctrine of deferred realization, the liberal educator 
subscribes to a doctrine of interest. This doctrine emphasizes the present and appeals 
to the student through enlisting the attention which is available as a result of his 
interests. Creating readiness to learn and developing new interests are basic tasks of 
the liberal educator. Since children’s interests are concerned primarily with that 
which involves them personally and immediately, play and fun occupy an important 
place in their choice of activity. The doctrine of interest capitalizes on play activity 
in the classroom as a means of creating positive attitudes toward school and toward 
learning. High value is placed on pleasant, informal, stimulating environment. Ef- 
fort is expended to create in the student a feeling that the educational process is 
good. Play situations are used to create need to know that which the liberal educator 
has to teach. Where formal learning such as arithmetic and spelling is not within the 
spontaneous scope of the pupils’ interest, the teacher may be hard pressed to get the 
seemingly-necessary intellectual tasks accomplished. 

The doctrine of interest is often attacked on the basis of its indirect approach to 
learning. The attempt to base the introduction of learning tasks on children’s in- 
terests appears slow and indefinite to those who value direct and specific learning 
assignments. As an example: School children decide to build a miniature Squaw 
Valley as they become interested in the Olympic Winter Games. The teacher who 
values the interest approach to learning sees opportunity in this activity for a great 
deal of learning such as measurement, reading, reference-work skills, spelling, social 
behavior, history, and geography. Critics of the doctrine of interest see such con- 
struction as wasteful of time and material. They find it difficult to believe that what 
appears to be such fun can prepare one for the serious business of adult life. The 
conservative educator wants to be certain that learning is thorough. He doubts that 
tables of measurement, reading skills, rules of grammar, and the spelling of lists of 
words can be learned in what seems a too casual approach to learning. Conflicts arise 
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when teachers who value the interest approach to learning are challenged by those 
with other values. Conservative parents (who may wish to be liberal) experience 
conflict as they accept the interest approach but distrust the outcome. Children de- 
velop conflicting points of view as they are affected by the parents’ lack of faith in 
the school program. 

The Progressive Education Association, founded in 1919, held as a prime tenet 
of its beliefs the assumption that a child’s interest is paramount in learning. Traces 
of this doctrine are in evidence as early as the fourth century B.c. Plato’s Re public 
suggested that education might legitimately be an amusement to the child. $. 
Jerome, a Christian philosopher of the fourth century A.D., wrote of contriving 
ivory letters for little Paula to aid and enlist her interest in learning her letters, 

Many illustrations of conflict in education originating in educational doctrines of 
conservative and liberal views come to mind. Mere mention of some of these doc- 
trines may serve to point out the wide base for conflict inherent in these Opposing 
value systems. The conservative doctrine of logical organization and presentation of 
subject matter is opposed to the psychological organization and presentation of sub- 
ject matter valued by the liberal educator. Other conservative doctrines include for- 
mal discipline, transfer of training, encyclopedic knowledge, and authoritative pre- 
scription. In conflict with these conservative doctrines are the liberal doctrines of 
self-realization through creative expression; the doctrines of apperception and of 
democratic participation and socialization; and the doctrine that understanding ori- 
ginates in direct experience. 

It was not the purpose of this discussion to propose a value system. This has been 
done by all political governments, schools of philosophy, and religions as they have 
defined the essential nature of the “good life.’’ In living, we do not expect to avoid 
conflict. I have pointed out that conflict is inevitable. We learn to recognize the 
value systems of others in order to understand them, not necessarily to adopt them. 
Understanding of vaiue systems of others cam contribute to a lessening of conflict 
based on value. 

A most important task of the school is to direct the education of its students in 
such a way that the understanding of value systems of others will be accomplished. 
The learning environment of the school must provide many choices from which the 
immature student will be helped to select rationally a suitable value system appropri- 
ate to each stage of his development. The teacher's value judgments will unques- 
tionably influence the learner. It is imperative, then, that the teacher himself learn 
to practice objectivity in formulating value judgments if he is to fulfill the role of 
guiding youth to the fulfillment of their highest potential. 

The human spirit is the sum of its values. Value objects held or professed indicate 
more clearly than any other evidence where an individual takes his stand in respect 
to any issue of life. To know what one holds dear is to know him most intimately. 
The important choices one makes are the determinants of one’s destiny. 
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Some Organizational Forces 
Influencing the Role of the Teacher 


NEAL GROSS AND ANNE E. TRASK* 


_— a sociological point of view, one of the most important factors influencing 
the teacher’s role is the organizational context in which it is performed. Many 
teachers tend to view strains in their interactions with administrators, fellow-teachers, 
and students as essentially a function of “personality problems.’ Certainly the per- 
sonality factor is an important dimension in human relationships. But many stresses 
to which teachers are exposed result from the organizational setting in which they 
work. Although teachers, nurses, and secretaries face similar problems in their work, 
they also face a number of different ones. And some of their common dilemmas take 
place under such different sets of conditions that solutions available in one setting 
may not be available in another. Whether an individual works in a school, a hos- 
pital, or a business does make a difference in the difficulties he encounters and does 
influence the nature of his interpersonal relationships. 

In this paper, we focus on some organizational characteristics of public-school 
systems that teachers frequently fail to recognize as important ingredients of their 
human relations problems: ambiguity of organizational goal, lack of clarity in role 
definition, lay control of educational organizations, the authority structure of the 
school, the teacher’s work environment, and the mobility structure in teaching. Our 
observations emerge from a sociological analysis of the teacher's role. In this short 
paper, we can only sketch some of the major organizational forces which influence 
a teacher’s behavior. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL GOAL 


In common with other large-scale organizations, such as business firms or hos- 
pitals, the school has an “‘organizational purpose.” The formal goal of the school 
system is to educate children. However, unlike business firms or hospitals, the or- 
ganizational objective of the school is characterized by ambiguity. The formal organi- 
zational goal of a business firm is clearly defined: to produce products or services for 
a profit. But what does the statement ‘‘to educate children” mean to an ongoing 
school system? Herein lies the difficulty. In the process of specifying educational ob- 
jectives, important value issues arise over such questions as the respective respon- 
sibilities of the home and the school, the definition of a “good education,” the teach- 
ing of moral values, the school’s obligations to typical and atypical children, and the 
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questioning of the status quo. On each of these and other value questions, there may 
be contradictory points of view among school personnel and between school person- 
nel and the community. An unpublished Harvard study of personnel at different 
levels in eight New England school systems revealed dramatic differences in the be- 
liefs teachers hold about educational goals and indicated that principals and teachers 
frequently have dissimilar views about them. A recent study’ disclosed striking dis- 
agreements between superintendents and their school boards in regard to many educa- 
tional objectives and showed that one major source of pressure for school administra- 
tors is conflicting viewpoints in their communities about school aims and programs, 

What is the significance for the teacher’s role of value conflicts over organiza- 
tional objectives? When the goals of the school system are not clearly delineated, 
necessarily the teacher’s role within the school must suffer from ambiguity. The 
teacher has no clear-cut set of educational aims to which he can link his own class- 
room goals. Such ambiguity constitutes a basic source of strain in the teacher’s work 
with students. In addition, value conflicts may be a cause of stress in a teacher's 
relationships with his colleagues. Conflicts among teachers over teaching methods 
and the content of curriculums frequently have their source in unrecognized differ- 
ences over educational goals. Their existence, usually in covert form, constitutes a 
barrier to effective, interpersonal relationships. These divergent viewpoints need to 
be brought to the surface for frank and open discussion in an effort to deveipp a 
“working consensus” among the staff. 


LACK OF CLARITY IN ROLE DEFINITION 


Another source of potential stress for teachers derives from lack of agreef 
among educational personnel on the role definition of key educational j@\ 
though many educational practitioners assume that their colleagues share thes 
about what the appropriate behavior for teachers and administrators is, the of 
tional fact frequently is that people who work with each other in school « 
tions do not hold the same views about the rights, duties, and obligations otf. 
bents of educational positions.* For example, in the New England study mefy= 
above, there was considerable disagreement among the teachers on several as; 
the principal's role. When teachers were asked to indicate whether they felt 
principal should or should not “plan and ‘run’ faculty meetings,’ the resy 
were as follows: 11 per cent felt the principal absolutely must engage in this 
of behavior, 38 per cent responded “preferably should,” 28 per cent gave th 
sponse “may or may not,” 19 per cent said “preferably should not,”’ and only 4 pet 
cent responded “absolutely must not.” Teachers also disagreed among themselves 
on whether the staff should participate in the principal’s decision-making, whether 
the principal’s primary function is the close direction of the teacher’s work, and 
whether the principal should be expected to take full responsibility for the actions 
of his staff. The teachers also frequently disagreed on many facets of their own role. 
For example, whether the teacher should or should not decide and direct all class 
room activities and whether teachers should or should not be expected to supervise 

* Neal Gross, Who Runs Our Schools? (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958). 


* Charles E. Bidwell, “The Administrative Role and Satisfaction in Teaching,” Journal of Educe 
tional Sociology, XXTX (1955), 41-47. 
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lunch periods appear to be controversial issues among teachers. The research evi- 
dence’ also indicates that superintendents and school boards frequently disagree over 
the rights of teachers vis-a-vis their school administrators. Since their role defini- 
tions vary, behavior viewed as correct by some members of the organization will be 
perceived as inappropriate by others. If people who work together have basic dis- 
agreements over the rights and obligations of their respective positions, then the 
stage is set for confusion, conflict, and tension in their interpersonal relationships. 


Lay CONTROL OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Another major organizational characteristic of public-school systems with im- 
portant consequences for the teacher’s role is the localistic anchoring of the school 
organization. In the first place, the local school board, whose members are elected or 
appointed representatives of the community, is responsible for establishing school 
policies under the authority of state law and for the formal control of the schools. 
The school superintendent is its executive officer. From the teacher's viewpoint, the 
school superintendent's function is to create the conditions that will allow him to do 
an effective job of teaching. But the leadership the superintendent can display is, in 
large part, a function of the quality and behavior of the school board. In a recent 
study of the superintendent-school board relationship in Massachusetts,* nearly one- 
fifth of the superintendents indicated that their school boards were a major block to 
the “‘professional” performance of their duties. According to the superintendents, 
some school board members viewed their positions as essentially political-patronage 
posts. A number of superintendents indicated that their boards were basically uncon- 
cerned with improving the schools and that their primary interest was in holding the 
line on school costs. Nineteen per cent of the superintendents reported that school 
board members were bypassing them in giving directions to teachers and other 
school personnel. When these “unprofessional” conditions exist, they constitute 
clear-cut friction points in the teacher’s work environment. 

A second influence on the teacher’s role of the local control of education is that 
many latent, community conflicts spill over into the school environment. Religious 
and ethnic conflicts in the community frequently affect school policies, school pro- 
grams and practices, and the selection of administrative and teaching personnel. 
Unprofessional criteria, therefore, influence many key, educational decisions. 

A third way in which lay control of the schools influences teachers is related to 
the orientations which school administrators bring to many basic school issues. The 
school superintendent typically must consider community reactions to decisions that 
are the prerogative of the professional. An “unpopular” innovation may lead to the 
defeat of a forthcoming bond issue or may influence reactions to next year’s school 
budget. While the teacher’s frame of reference is restricted essentially to the prob- 
lems confronting him in his immediate role and work situation, the superintendent's 
frame of reference must be wider in scope and include school-community relations 
together with the broader problems with which he will be confronted. In short, the 
administrator’s orientation to school problems is linked to external influences on the 
school and, therefore, may be quite different from that of teachers. 


*Gross, op. cit. 
* Ibid. 
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AUTHORITY STRUCTURE OF THE SCHOOL 

A school, like any organization, must provide for the assignment of responsibili- 
ties, develop arrangements for their achievement, and co-ordinate the activities of 
its members. Personnel have to be evaluated, internal conflicts have to be resolved or 
minimized, and contacts maintained with the external environment of the schools, 
These organizational imperatives require an authority structure or institutionalized 
power arrangement in the school. The school principal constitutes the superordinate 
and the teachers the subordinates in the adult, authority structure of the school. This 
structure, however, clashes with another organizational requirement of educational 
institutions. The major work of the school is performed by professionals who are 
supposed to have considerable autonomy over their work activities. A professional 
worker cannot be expected to look favorably on the close supervision of his activities, 
Professionalism for the teacher implies a great deal of freedom in the way he fune- 
tions in the classroom and in the knowledge and skills he imparts to his students. 

But, from the principal’s point of view, he is responsible to his superiors for the 
effective functioning of the entire school; and this necessitates some degree of con- 
trol over the activities of the teachers within it. Instruction in the fourth grade that 
does not provide the prerequisites required by the fifth-grade teacher constitutes a 
dysfunctional element in the system from the principal’s perspective. It is his task 
to co-ordinate the separate activities of teachers so that they result in a unified and 
continuous learning experience for the child. It is also his task to balance formal, 
classroom experiences with extraclass learning activities such as assembly programs. 

The point is that the principal and the teacher frequently bring different points 
of view to their interactions and perceptions and that these dissimilar viewpoints 
are linked to the discrepancy between the authority structure of the school and the 
professional status of the teacher. 


THE TEACHER’S WorRK ENVIRONMENT 


The teacher's work situation, compared with that of professionals in other organi- 
zational settings, is unique in several respects. In the typical school situation, a 
teacher works in one classroom with twenty-five to thirty students. In comparison 
with other occupations, the teacher’s work environment stands out as one that is 
relatively isolated from contact with adults.* His interactions are primarily with 
children; consequently, his contacts with colleagues are limited. Even at lunchtime, 
teachers frequently are assigned lunchroom duty so that colleague interaction is 
minimized. This restriction on normal, adult interaction may be an important factor 
affecting the degree of professional solidarity among educators. 

The most significant aspect of the teacher's work situation, of course, is that he 
works with children. He is the adult society’s representative in socializing the child 
for adult roles. But, in fulfilling his function, the teacher finds himself in contact 
with two cultures which are frequently in conflict—the adult and youth cultures.® He 
must create an environment conducive to the student's gradual shift from a youth 


* Frederic W. Terrien, “The Occupational Roles of Teachers,’ Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXIX (1955), 16. 

*C. Wayne Gordon, “The Role of the Teacher in the Social Structure of the High School,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XXI1X (1955), 21-29. 
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to an adult status; he stands as the mediator between these two worlds.’ Thus, con- 
flict is an institutionalized part of the teacher’s work environment—one which he 
must understand and to which he must adjust. 

Another important aspect of the teacher's work environment is the teacher-client 
relation. When professional-client relationships are considered, probably the models 
most readily called to mind are those of the doctor-patient and the lawyer-client. 
Frequently, educators view the teacher-pupil relationship as if it approximated these 
models. When we look at the organizational setting in which the teacher performs 
his role, two crucial ways in which the teacher-client relationship differs from those 
of other professions are highlighted. 

The first difference is that the teacher, unlike many other professionals, has a 
double clientele: the pupils and the parents of the pupils. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that the teacher’s immediate clients are socially and legally defined as children, 
not subject to the same obligations and expectations as adults. In the classroom, the 
teacher and the student do not confront each other as status equals. This becomes 
most evident in crisis situations when the child’s adult representative must speak for 
and about him. As the school increasingly becomes the main agency for selecting 
and allocating individuals to adult social roles, parents become more concerned 
about their children’s achievements in school. Different parents have different con- 
ceptions about what the school should do and what the teacher should accomplish. 
For the teacher, this situation raises the question: who is the client? Whose needs 
does he satisfy? To perform his role effectively, the teacher must decide what his 
responsibilities and obligations are vis-a-vis the child and vis-a-vis his parents. 

A second difference is that the teacher works with his clients in groups and has 
continuous contact with them.* Typically, most private practitioners see their clients 
individually for short periods of time. Not so the teacher. He confronts all his 
clients simultaneously. He must work with this group in sustained contact every day 
over a period of many months. There is little opportunity to withdraw from this 
interaction. Further, unlike the doctor or lawyer whose clients have no formal rela- 
tionship with each other, the teacher’s clients do develop bonds that may influence 
the professional-client relationship. 

What are the implications of these factors for the teacher's role? Of perhaps 
greatest importance is the fact that the teacher must deal with group forces. Gen- 
erally, the doctor or lawyer focuses his attention on one client at a time. But the 
nature of the classroom situation is such that group norms and values develop in the 
course of teacher-pupil interaction. These norms and values may work either for or 
against what the teacher is trying to accomplish. The teacher's role requires that he 
be attuned to group forces as well as to the needs of the individual child. 


THE MoBILITy STRUCTURE IN TEACHING 


A striking characteristic of public-school systems that stands out in bold relief 
when they are compared with higher institutions of learning is the lack of oppor- 
tunity for upward mobility in the teaching career. In colleges and universities, there 


"Kaspar D. Naegele, “‘Clergymen, Teachers, and Psychiatrists: A Study in Roles and Socializa- 
tion,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XXII (1956), 46-62. 
* Ibid. 
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is a clear set of vertical ranks from instructor to full professor through which the 
teacher may move. The organizational structure provides mechanisms for vertical 
mobility related to his field of specialized competence. But, in the public schools, a 
basic requirement for occupational mobility is a willingness to leave one’s special 
area of competence for an administrative career. In society in the United States 
where there is great emphasis on occupational achievement, the lack of opportunity 
for mobility within teaching undoubtedly has at least two consequences. First, many 
career teachers who have no desire to enter administration feel a sense of frustration 
in view of their blocked mobility. Second, many individuals with few administrative 
talents are found in administrative positions because of their desire for upward, 
social mobility. Both of these conditions have a negative impact on the functioning 
of many public schools and on the gratification which many educators derive from 
their positions. 


HK 


In this paper, we have attempted to isolate some of the organizational forces in- 
fluencing the teacher's role. In examining problems which teachers experience, too 
frequently the organizational structure and its consequences are ignored. As a 
result, a number of the teacher's dilemmas which are in part a function of his work 
environment are viewed as solely attributable to the personal inadequacies or “the 
personality’’ of the teacher. Some of the structural factors we have considered are 
solidly built into the present organization of the school system, and the probability 
of introducing changes that would modify them are slight since they would requite 
a basic reorganization of the entire education system. The teacher can only recognize 
and accept the influence of these factors on his work. However, many dimensions of 
the school’s organization are amenable to change. For these factors, the crucial ques- 
tion is: what are the differential consequences of existing and alternative structural 
arrangements for the accomplishment of specified educational goals and for the 
roles of the teacher and administrative personnel. For example, the introduction of 
team-teaching may facilitate certain types of learning; it may ameliorate the problem 
of the teacher’s isolated work environment; it may provide a structural mechanism 
for rewarding career teachers. To ascertain whether or not such proposed structural 
changes are more functional than existing arrangements requires intensive research 
investigation. Such questions will be raised only when it is recognized that the exist- 
ing social-structural arrangements of the school are not sacred. Their critical exam 
nation constitutes a high priority task for those with a professional commitment to 
the field of education. 
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Thoughts on the Current State 
of the College Teacher 


JAMES EARLY* 


Sige CHARACTERISTIC of collegiate education today is the striking absence of ex- 
citement about educational ideas and even about education itself. The recent 
furor which followed Sputnik led to no serious self-analysis. Not many years ago, 
the academic scene was notable for liveliness and controversy. But today, it seems 
apathetic, dominated by the safe, the conventional, and the intellectually-middle- 
aged. Higher education has become a big business, and the organization man’s 
blandness and cautiousness are widespread among teachers and administrators. I in- 
tend to concern myself with certain developments within the special society of the 
academic world which contribute to the general apathy in collegiate education. 

The earliest colleges in the United States were established to secure a learned 
ministry, and, long after they were secularized, they retained a missionary attitude. 
The possibility of transforming society and its individual members through educa- 
tion was long an essential article of the American faith. As recently as a generation 
ago, educational evangelism was a force to be reckoned with. Experimentation was 
widespread. Progressive colleges such as Bennington and Sarah Lawrence were 
founded between the wars, and older institutions like Antioch and Swarthmore 
were transformed. The Princeton of Woodrow Wilson and the Amherst of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn were battlegrounds of educational controversy. Characteristic of 
the current temper is the way in which Robert Hutchins’ innovations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been jettisoned, apparently in order that the university will 
be indistinguishable from other safe and conventional Midwestern institutions. 

Certainly the intellectual torpor of recent years has in no sense been limited to the 
educational scene. Careerism, opportunism, and conformism are rife in society at 
large. To some degree, they always have been. De Tocqueville’s remarks on “the 
tyranny of the majority’’ suggest that conformity is endemic in a democratic society. 
Yet, the prevalence of what David Riesman has called the “‘other-directed”’ is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in intellectual institutions. The old type of outspoken, free- 
wheeling individualist seems to have passed from the academic scene. Eccentricity 
and crustiness are almost nonexistent. Like Willie Loman, the college teacher wants 
desperately to be liked—and well liked—by both his students and his colleagues. 

The sources of the intellectual inertia, disillusionment, and even cynicism about 
education, so apparent in academic circles, are many and varied. An obvious source 
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of discontent is the deterioration of the college teacher's financial place in society, 
For example, between 1930 and 1956, the real income of Harvard professors de 
clined 15 to 20 per cent, while the national average income rose 75 per cent. When 
faced with essential costs for such items as housing and education for children, the 
college teacher is forced to realize that his wages compare unfavorably with those 
of many truck drivers. Another fact of his existence at times productive of disillu- 
sionment is the control of education by outsiders on boards of trustees or in state 
legislatures. With the best of intentions, the businessmen and lawyers dominant on 
boards of trustees are sometimes insensitive to subtle issues of academic policy. From 
time to time, as in the current agitation over the Ruml report, the college teacher 
is jolted into the realization that he is merely an employee subject, in essential mat- 
ters, to external control. A related source of annoyance, often unjustified, is the 
growth of academic administration. Resident colleges for young people require an 
administrative apparatus unknown in European universities, yet the academic bureau- 
cracy often seems unduly expansive to classroom teachers. College presidents gener- 
ally respected by their faculties are uncommon, as they are increasingly coming to 
be selected as professional administrators without prior experience in academic life 
or notable interest in the things of the mind. Such managers are possibly necessary 
to cope with the complexity of modern, educational institutions, but they are not 
often reassuring to the teaching staff. The constantly-increasing size of colleges and 
universities is in itself damaging to faculty morale. In the smaller institutions of an 
earlier time, the individual teacher felt himself a member of a community which 
had common interests and motives. In large universities today, the individual is 
overwhelmed by the inhuman size of the whole, and no community exists beyond 
the confines of the separate department. 

Relative poverty and the sense of being dwarfed by an immense, impersonal in- 
stitution are important but, I think, only intermittent sources of malaise in the con- 
temporary, academic profession. Much of the trouble stems from confusion of aims 
within the profession itself and from the misguided personnel policies which result 
from the confusion. 

An unwritten premise of the academic profession in this country is that the col 
lege teacher should be a productive scholar. Colleges should not be merely institu- 
tions for instruction but also communities of scholars who increase the worlds 
knowledge. This is a noble ideal, but it has led to some unfortunate results in prac 
tice. The most notable effect has been the downgrading of teaching. Much of the 
difficulty lies in the nature of the teaching itself. For the teacher, it is never dull. 
Providing great satisfaction, it is endlessly demanding, emotionally draining, and 
not infrequently frustrating. Teaching has been called an art; it certainly lacks the 
precision of a science. Dependent upon complex and baffling human relationships, 
it never provides a wholly-secure sense of achievement. The teacher is never certaif 
of the nature or extent of his influence. The fruits of good teaching are unavailable 
for precise weighing and measuring by department or administration. 

On the other hand, publications can be measured quantitatively, at least, and they 
are valuable in enhancing an institution’s prestige in the scholarly world. As a result, 
published writings have become the chief criterion for evaluating the college 
teacher. The famous ultimatum “Publish or Perish” hangs over the fledgling instruc 
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tor in all the major universities and in many of the liberal arts colleges. Teachers 
are hired, ostensibly, to teach but are judged by what they produce when not con- 
cerned with teaching. Jacques Barzun has suggested prudential, and by no means 
entirely facetious, advice to the new teacher. 

Young man . . . bluff through your classes, discourage students from coming to talk to you, neglect 
the office files that you keep in apple-pie order. .. . And use the time thus saved to . . . start writing 
your book. Stop occasionally to do a short article on a side issue of your subject; get it published and 
distribute it broadcast like leaflets to passers-by. 


The department is the principal institution of academic society and the one most 
important in enforcing its values. Once the prospective college teacher has received 
his Ph.D. and joined what Barzun has called “the most expensive and least 
luxurious club in the world,’’ he has to find a job. Public opinion to the contrary, 
major institutions are not facing any shortage of qualified teachers except in the few 
fields in which there is competition with industry. The new degree-holder must 
convince a department of his ability, or promise of ability, so that he will be hired. 
From that point on, advancement or even survival in the profession will ordinarily 
depend upon his continuing to please his departmental superiors or upon his per- 
suading another department to make an offer. 

After extended study of the hiring and firing practices of liberal arts departments 

in ten major universities, Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee conclude that 
ability to teach is not a serious consideration in the decisions made. The most im- 
portant concern is the enhancement of the department’s prestige in the academic 
world. Representztive of the departmental comments on the choice of new men 
quoted by Caplow and McGee in The Academic Marketplace is the following. 
The biggest thing is that other people think well of him. It’s like choosing a wife; you want one 
that other people will admire too. It’s hard to tell exactly how good they are; the opinions of others 
are presumably related to promise as a scholar. We're also influenced by apparent brightness and 
possibilities of stimulation for us—and they're supposed to be able to teach, I guess.” 


In major universities, teaching loads have been reduced in recent years, and teaching 
is often taken as casually as the quotation suggests. In some departments, senior pro- 
fessors never teach a single undergraduate. 

Concern for scholarly potential is admirable, but when it leads in an educational 
institution to indifference to teaching and (in some instances) to suspicion of any 
teacher with a popular following, some reassessment seems in order. Also disturbing 
is departmental thirst for prestige. Many of the ills which afflict the academic world 
can be traced to neurotic preoccupation with the departmental reputation. The prin- 
cipal evil is the systematic exploitation through a high-turnover policy of those in 
the lower academic ranks. In some institutions, less than one person in ten who is 
hired is ultimately retained. No doubt an important cause of this policy—so produc- 
tive of confusion, anxiety and waste—is economic. Instructors and assistant profes- 
sors can teach about as well as full professors and they are much less expensive. But 
this brutal system is made to seem tolerable because itis regarded as a way of screening 
out those who would not contribute to the distinction of the department. Standards 


*Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New York: Basic Books, 
1958). 
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are often high, but they are notoriously uncertain and variable. Not rarely have men 
been discharged who developed into great scholars, and any institution can furnish 
its own list of men who later became deans and department chairmen but who, at 
one time, were judged unworthy of permanent tenure. 

Disregarding those discharged—who are forced after service sometimes of ten 
or twelve years either to find a post in a lesser college or to leave the profession— 
consider the effect of the system on those who finally manage to secure a permanent 
place. The results of spending the formative years of a teaching career competing 
with one’s fellows for the approval of departmental superiors are understandable, 
Time-serving, inteliectual timidity, and delayed maturity are natural products of the 
system. The traditional role of the intellectual is to be an outsider critical of the 
mores of his society. Few young teachers have the strength and courage to challenge 
the prevailing ideas of academic society, and even fewer have the genius or luck to 
get away with it. Caplow and McGee stress the departmental concern to hire only 
those whe will fit in—who will accept the values of the department and defend 
them against attack from without. The apathy characteristic of too much of the 
academic world is in part the price of a system which makes survival during the 
formative years of a career dependent upon intellectual conformity, or, at least, a 
high degree of discretion. 

Changes in academic hiring-and-firing practices will not bring an intellectual re 
awakening, but they certainly can make the profession more humane and they 
probably can make it more lively. No one would suggest eliminating a period of 
probation for young teachers, but there is not valid reason for protracting it inde- 
cently. Departments should agree on what they can fairly expect and should make 
their expectations clear to those on trial. Department tables of organization should 
be flexible enough to make a place for all who meet the standards. This would 
eliminate unnecessary competitiveness in the profession and reduce the possibilities 
of economic exploitation. Salutary as changes in the working rules of the academic 
apprenticeship would be, perhaps it is necessary to re-examine the premise that the 
college teacher should be a publishing scholar. It may be that intelligence, learning, 
and teaching ability are enough. They certainly are all that are necessary to teach the 
students. 
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Why Are University Freshmen Select- 
ing Teaching as a Protession? 
(Concluding Part) 


MARTHA J. BALLARD CODY, EVALYN McNIEL 
SIMMONS, AND JEAN PIEPER TISON* 


pe is the third article in a series reporting the 1956-58 project on teacher recruit- — 
ment undertaken by Alpha Phi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, University of 
Florida. The first article dealt with the responses of the 3,444 students answering the 
opinionaire administered to the first-term freshmen in the seven four-year colleges 
and universities participating in the survey.1 The writers of the “rst article sought 
an answer to the question, “Why Are Many University Freshm.a Not Selecting 
Teaching as a Profession?” 

The second article in the series? and this third article might be regarded as two 
phases of a response to the common question, “Why Are University Freshmen Con- 
sidering Teaching as a Profession?”’ The second article was concerned with the fac- 
tors which influenced students to consider teaching. This third article attempts to 
analyze the reasons for selecting teaching as given in the opinionaires. All data are 
taken from the opinionaires administered to the 3,444 first-term freshmen in the 
following colleges and universities: Barry College, Florida Southern University, 
Florida State University, Stetson University, University of Florida, University of 
Miami, and University of Tampa. The findings indicated by that phase of the study 
reported in the second article led to the following conclusions: (1) Teachers are the 
most significant single factors. . . . (2) Students are influenced by personal rea- 
sons... . (3) People are important as an influencial factor. . . . These conclusions 
point out a significant step in recruitment .. . “to help teachers understand their 
roles as individuals in attracting students to the profession and . . . to help teachers 
acquire the understanding and skills necessary to assume this role.* 


*Dorothy Carel S. Laird, Ola Lee Means, and Evelyn Babb Davis, “Why Are Many University 
Freshmen Not Selecting Teaching as a Profession?” Educational Horizons, XX XVII (1958), 50-58. 

* Joan Carey, Lucille Harper, and Elizabeth Rivers, “Why Are University Freshmen Considering 
Teaching as a Profession?” Educational Horizons, XXXVIII (1959), 139-43. 

* Ibid., XX XVIII, 142-43. 





& MARTHA J. BALLARD CODY is a retired assistant professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville; EVALYN McNIEL SIMMONS is a retired public-school 
teacher; and JEAN PIEPER TISON is an instructor in elementary education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 
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It is important to note that, of the 3,444 students studied, only 459 selected teach- 
ing as a vocation. Of those selecting teaching, 443 gave one or more reasons for 
doing so. The implications developing from an analysis of these reasons should be 
helpful in the recruitment of teachers. The following table is very significant in the 


implications that it discloses. 


TABLE I 


THE REASONS GIVEN BY FiIRST-TERM UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN FOR 
SELECTING TEACHING AS A VOCATION 





Men Women 


Reasons Given (N-121) (N-322) 
No. oY / No. i, 





Adequate salary 
Chance for advancement 
Sufficient social status 
Security 
Have teaching scholarship 
Demand for teachers 
Influenced by personal experience 
in teacher education 
Desire to improve profession 
(1) Sees negative aspects 
(2) No negative aspects 
Have personal qualities 
(1) Like to study—learn 
(2) General qualities 
(3) Special aptitudes 
Like various aspects of 
profession 
(1) Type of work 
(a) General liking 
(b) Work with children 
(c) Help others 
(d) Varied activities 
(e) Moral living 
(f) Easy preparation 
(g) Challenging 
Working conditions 
(a) Good hours 
(b) Suitable for women 
(c) Like teaching personnel 
(d) Less pressure than 
other professions 
(e) Permits continued study 





21 

8 
14 
40 


7 


Total 
(N-443) 
No. y 


4.74 
1.81 
3.16 
9.03 
6.09 
13.31 


2.48 


It is interesting to note that more students selecting teaching gave work with 
children as a reason for choosing this vocation than any other group giving one of 
more reasons for their selection of the profession. The total number giving this 
reason was 196, or 44.24 per cent—26, or 21.49 per cent, of whom were men and 
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170, or 52.80 per cent, were women. The writers feel that, while this is a very small 
group compared with the total number participating in the survey, it is, nevertheless, 
encouraging to those concerned with the recruitment of teachers because such a 
reason suggests a sincerity of purpose and a personal dedication to the profession. 

The second largest group—45, or 37.19 per cent, men and 73, or 22.67 per cent, 
women—indicated the general liking of the profession as a reason for selecting 
teaching. This was 118, or 26.64 per cent, of the total number choosing to teach. 
This choice suggests an awareness on the part of the participating students of the 
opportunity and challenge to creative thinking made possible through contact with 
a rich, full program. 

One reason for selecting teaching given by the third largest group was to help 
others. The total number giving this reason was 97, or 21.90 per cent—18, or 14.88 
per cent, were men and 79, or 24.53 per cent, were women. The fact that there 
were almost one-third more women than men making this choice is significant. 
Several studies have been made in other professional areas which indicate that 
women are less objective and more personal in their attitudes toward their work; 
and the implications here appear to support this common conviction. It is interest- 
ing to note here that the three reasons named by the three largest groups—work 
with children, general liking of the profession, and to elp others—are related and 
have to do with a basic interest in social service. The resulting implications are en- 
couraging. 

The fourth largest group—13, or 10.74 per cent, of the men and 46, or 14.29 
per cent, of the women—indicated an awareness of the demand for teachers and a 
willingness to respond to the public need by giving this as a reason for selecting 
teaching. Again, we note that there were more women than men giving this as a 
reason. This group response to the present demand for teachers is also encouraging 
to those interested in the recruitment of teachers because it implies a serious and 
mature viewpoint and a social sensitivity on the part of a large number of those 
students selecting teaching as a vocation. 

Security was given by the fifth largest group of students selecting teaching as a 
vocation as a reason for their choice. The total number listing security was 40, or 
9.03 per cent, of those giving one or more reasons for selecting teaching—8, or 
6.61 per cent, of these were men and 32, or 9.93 per cent, were women. An ob- 
vious implication is that there are not as many opportunities in a variety of fields 
open to women as there are to men. It is an accepted fact that, until the change in 
social attitudes brought about by the pressing national needs of World War I, 
society did not approve of any vocation for “‘ladies’’ except teaching. The writers 
do not presume to state any implications here, but they do suggest that it might be 
both interesting and significant to know how strong an influence is still wielded 
on our social structure by such a bias in attitudes. 

That teaching is switable for women was given as a reason for choosing it as a 
vocation by 33, or 10.25 per cent, of the women. This finding appears to the 
writers to give accent to the suggestion of social bias noted in connection with the 
gfoup giving security as its reason for selecting teaching. This was the sixth reason 
given for selecting teaching. 

The same number of participating freshmen gave as reasons for selecting teach- 
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ing have teaching scholarship and good hours, under working conditions. The total 
number was 27, or 6.09 per cent, of the number giving one or more reasons for 
their selection. It is significant that more women have teaching scholarships than 
men—22, or 6.83 per cent, of the women hold teaching scholarships but only 5, 
or 4.13 per cent, of the men have them. This finding has implications for those 
concerned with recruitment. It is also interesting to note that the other group of 
27 respondents giving good hours as a reason for selecting teaching has more women 
than men; there are 23 women and 4 men in this group. This large difference, al- 
though the total number is small, has implications for recruitment. 

The findings of this study fail to support the popular belief that adequate salary, 
chance for advancement, sufficient social status, desire to improve the profession, 
and special aptitudes are the most important reasons for selecting teaching. The 
investigation indicates, on the other hand, that these reasons are unimportant as 
reasons for selecting teaching as a vocation, Table I does indicate the relatively 
large number of 22 listing special aptitudes. This is 4.97 per cent of the num- 
ber of students giving one or more reasons for selecting teaching as a reason for 
their selection; but the writers feel that this response is not representative since it 
is heavily influenced by a highly-specialized group. Table I indicates 15, or 12.40 
per cent, of the respondents giving this as a reason were men, while 7, or 2.17 per 
cent, of the respondents giving this as a reason were women. The findings of the 
survey show that this interesting difference is due largely to the report from one of 
the Florida denominational institutions where a large number of men plan to go 
into religious education. Special aptitudes was, therefore, not included in Table II, 
which lists the principal reasons given by freshmen for selecting teaching as a voca- 
tion. 


TABLE II 


PRINCIPAL REASONS GIVEN BY FIRST-TERM FRESHMEN FOR SELECTING 
TEACHING AS A VOCATION 





Men Women 
Reasons Given (N-121) (N-322) 


Jo 








Work with children 21.49 

General liking of the profession 37.19 2.67 26.64 
Help others 14.88 24.5: 21.90 
Demand for teachers 10.74 5 13.31 
Security 6.61 A 9.03 





Table II is presented here to make the total picture clearer. It is interesting to 
note that general liking of teaching was of major interest to the men, while work 
with children was the main interest in teaching on the part of women. The women 
were more interested in helping others than were the men. The demand for teachers 
was of more importance to women than to men. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It is evident from a study of the two tables that the principal reasons given by 
the 443 freshmen for selecting teaching as a vocation are largely altruistic. Those 
reasons which have commonly been considered as the more prevalent ones have 
been found, through this study, to be of far less importance than they have been 
thought to have been in the past. Those educators concerned with recruitment, as 
well as interested and public-spirited nonprofessional workers, have been develop- 
ing their programs and directing their activities upon the premise that young people 
do consider salary, chance for advancement, social status, and security to be factors 
for primary concern when selecting a future vocation. However, this study neces- 
sitates a modification of viewpoint—one which gives more emphasis to the impor- 
tance of the altruistic reasons for selection of teaching as a vocation. It is true that 
the number of freshmen students selecting teaching is small when compared with 
the present need and is consequently discouraging to those concerned with recruit- 
ing. But, on the other hand, the idealistic viewpoint and the altruistic attitude of 
this relatively small number indicate a sincerity and dedication that is encouraging 
and gratifying to everyone interested in recruitment on a high professional level. 


oo 8 
A TRIBUTE 


Life is a garden and the arts the fairest flowers that give forth sweetness and 
beauty to brighten the journey of the passer-by: 


MADONNA LILIES 


In chaste loveliness 
They stand along the wall 
Cloistered 

In the garden sanctuary, 
Far from the rude gaze 
Of the scorner, 

Where only he 

Who loves Beauty 
Comes to worship 

And finds peace, 

Here at an altar 

Where lilies 

Taper skyward, 
Lifting the thoughts 
Of men 

From earthly things 
In purity of love, 

That in God’s own time 
Will come to flower, 
Even as the lilies, 

In the garden 


Of the soul. 
MILDRED JONES KEEFE, from White Beauty 


Mildred Jones Keefe is a member of Pi Lambda Theta. 





Research 


Recipients of the Pi Lambda Theta fellowships are required to make a report for publication op 
the study for which the award was made. Following is one such report fulfilling requirements in 
effect when the fellowship was granted. 


“The Effect of Subliminal Stimulation on the Formation of Perceptual Discrimina- 
tion” is discussed by iarriet Hollander. 


PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 


The present research was designed to investigate the effect of a subliminal or unrecog- 
nized emotional distraction on a perceptual learning task. The effect of unrecognized or 
subliminal events on human behavior has long been a matter of interest to researchers. The 
particular case where emotional stimuli constitute the subliminal distraction has import 
for clinical research and learning principles. 

It has been tacitly assumed in analytic theory that subjects react differently to emotionally 
charged and neutral stimuli. Defense mechanisms are utilized to avoid threat posed by cer- 
tain events. These defense mechanisms may be obtained even when the subject is not aware 
of the stimulus exciting the defense mechanism.1 It was hypothesized for this experiment 
that defense mechanisms would be elicited by the presence of certain subliminal stimuli. 
The presence of these minimal stimuli was expected to modify the ongoing learning process 
in a lawful, consistent manner without the subject's awareness. By studying the effect of 
emotional versus nonemotional subliminal stimulation on a selected perceptual learning 
task, it was hoped that inferences could be drawn about some of the conditions that retard 
or facilitate human learning. 

The investigation derives from two main areas of research. The first area of research 
centers about the general effect of subliminal stimuli upon behavior. Researchers have 
known, since the early 1900's, that subliminal stimuli can alter the perceptions of subjects. 
A number of experimenters have shown that subjects can correctly guess the identity of 
geometric forms when asked to identify stimuli that they cannot consciously report having 
seen.? One experimenter concluded that it is possible to perceive stimuli “below the level 
of conscious judgment.’’* Early research on the subliminal perception effect was not con- 
cerned with differential reactions as a function of emotional stimulus value. 

The second area of research stems from a now-famous study conducted by Bruner and 
Postman in 1947,‘ entitled ‘‘Emotional Selectivity in Perception and Reaction.” This study 
purported to show that different kinds of perceptual reactions were a function of emotional, 
as opposed to neutral, content in verbal stimuli. The investigators found that subjects were 
retarded in perceiving emotional words in initial trials. This effect was called ‘‘perceptual 
defense.” In subsequent trials, emotional stimuli were more rapidly perceived. The latter 
effect became known as “perceptual vigilance.”” When subjects showed a change from 
“defense” to ‘‘vigilance” or from retarded to facilitated recognition of emotionally charged 
words, the change was classified as an “‘adaptation’’ phenomenon. 

The Bruner and Postman study was the forerunner of further studies dealing with the 
effect of emotional stimuli on perceptual discrimination and with perceptual defense reac- 
tions against the threat posed by these emotional stimuli. These studies have been charac 
terized by tasks in which the subjects must make a response to an auditory or visual series 


*O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuroses (New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1945). 

7A. C. Williams, Jr., “Perception of Subliminal Visual Stimuli,” Journal of Psychology, 1938, 
pp. 6, 187-99. 

*L. E. Baker, “The Influence of Subliminal Stimuli upon Verbal Behavior,” Journal of Expert 
mental Psychology, 1937, pp. 20, 84-100. 

*J. S. Bruner and L. Postman, “Emotional Selectivity in Perception and Reaction,” Journal of 
Personality, 1947, pp. 16, 69-77. 
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of critical and noncritical stimuli.» The stimuli used have been verbal and nonverbal. 
Where verbal stimuli have been used, perceptual reactions have been studied as a function of 
exposure to taboo and neutral words. Taboo words have consisted of common four-or-five 
letter obscene words or emotionally-charged words. Neutral stimuli have consisted of com- 
mon words or nonsense syllables. Nonverbal stimuli that elicit perceptual defense have 
consisted of risque as opposed to neutral pictures.? 

The experimental procedures in the area of perceptual defense and vigilance have 
yielded several important general relationships. (1) Subjects were usually found to react 
differently to taboo and neutral stimulation. (2) The elicitation of perceptual retarda- 
tion or facilitation was not always predictable beforehand. Under conditions where subjects 
were preacquainted with the stimuli, perceptual vigilance sometimes, but not always, oc- 
curred. Perception was retarded where subjects were not preacquainted with the stimuli. 
(3) Adaptation to stimuli has not been investigated neem. (4) Emotional stimuli 
have been the crucial stimuli in most experiments rather than associated or irrelevant stimuli. 

The present experiment is an extension of the work in both subliminal perception and 
perceptual defense. The effect of emotional and neutral words on a perceptual discrimina- 
tion is compared and contrasted under conditions where these verbal stimuli are sub- 
liminally presented. The investigation represents a departure from previous research in 
that the subject’s direct reaction to the emotional stimuli is not measured. Instead, the de- 
fense against these subliminal stimuli is measured as it affects the learning process. Adap- 
tation in the learning process was also systematically investigated. Conditions for adapta- 
tion were created by permitting cumulative exposure to the learning task and the sub- 
liminal stimulation. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL TASK 


The following experimental procedure was devised to measure and compare the effects 
of subliminal stimulation on the learning of a perceptual discrimination. Sixty normal adult 
male and female subjects participated in the task. These subjects were volunteers from 
several of the services at the Leech Farm Veterans’ Administration Hospital. Subjects were 
divided into three groups. Those in the first group (Group A) were presented with the 
critical subliminal emotional stimuli. Subjects in the second group (Group B) were pre- 
sented with neutral subliminal stimuli. Subjects in the third group (Group C) were pre- 
sented with a stimulus consisting of a series of four dashes. Group C served as a control 
group for conditions operative in Groups A and B. The emotional subliminal stimuli con- 
sisted of a series of eight taboo words. These taboo words were selected from a list of com- 
mon four-letter taboo words on the basis of taboo ratings developed in a previous research 
project. The neutral words were selected from the second five hundred most familiar 
words in the Thorndike-Lorge list.? The perceptual discrimination task consisted of having 
rem recognize completely and correctly all the letters in a list of eight five-letter nonsense 
syllables. 

There were three experimental phases. In Phase I, a recognition threshold for perception 
was established for all subjects. Each subject sat at a distance of thirteen feet from a da-lite 
movie screen. Individuals were told to watch for the appearance of a series of letters and 
told to identify as soon as possible any, of the letters they could recognize until complete 


°R. S. Larazus and R. A. McCleary, “Autonomic Discrimination without Awareness, a Study of 
Subception,” Psychological Review, 1951, pp. 58, 113-22. 

*E. McGinnies, ‘“Emotionality and Perceptual Defense,” Psychological Review, 1949, pp. 56, 
244-51. 

*G. S. Blum, “Perceptual Defense Revisited,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, 1955, 
pp. 51, 24-29. 

*S. C. Fulkerson, “The Interaction of Frequency, Emotional Tone and Set in Visual Recognition,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1957, pp. 54, 188-94. 

*E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge, The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944). 
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recognition of a nonsense word occurred. Eight nonsense words were presented for this 
kind of recognition. Words were projected on the movie screen by means of two Lafayette 
Tachistoscopes located behind the subject. The tachistoscope was modified so that a slide 
with a word could appear on the screen for a one-second duration at any illumination de- 
sired. Subjects were initially exposed to a nonsense word at a low illumination level. This 
level was systematically increased until at least one letter was correctly reported. Presenta- 
tion at increased illumination levels continued until the full nonsense word was identified. 
This procedure permitted the experimenter to obtain an individual’s threshold for (1) rec- 
ognition of one letter and (2) recognition of a full word. 


In Phase II, all subjects were presented with an unfamiliar list of eight nonsense syl- — 


lables. Again, the task for the volunteers was the identification of the nonsense syllables, 
This time, however, the nonsense syllables were preceded by the subliminal stimuli. The 
subliminal stimuli were presented on the screen by the first tachistoscope for a one-second 
duration at the illumination level at which a subject had previously perceived only a single 
letter. The nonsense syllable was exposed by meaas of the second tachistoscope for a one- 
second duration immediately following the subliminal stimulus. The nonsense syllable 
was presented at a higher illumination than the subliminal word. Nonsense words were 
presented halfway between the person’s threshold for a single letter and a full word. The 
sequence was subliminal stimulus—on—off; nonsense syllable—on—off. The instructions 
in the second phase of the experiment may be considered to have been of crucial impor- 
tance. Subjects were told that they would be presented with two words but that they were 
to identify the second, brighter word only. These instructions were intended to create a 
situation where each subject would have to deal with the distraction of the subliminal 
stimulus by use of some defense behavior in order to carry out correctly the perceptual learn- 
ing task of identifying the nonsense words. The occurrence of perceptual discrimination 
or retardation was measured by recording the number of trials taken for correct recogni- 
tion of the nonsense syllable. 

In Phase III, no new instructions were issued to subjects. In this phase, the same list of 
nonsense syllables used in Phase II was again presented. However, in this phase, subliminal 
stimulation was discontinued for half the subjects in the taboo and neutral minimal stimuli 
groups (Groups A and B). Subliminal stimulation was continued for the rest of the sub- 
jects. The series of tasks continued to be presented subliminally to all subjects in Group C. 
The first purpose of the procedure in this third experimental phase was to test the effects 
of continued presence or withdrawal of a distracting subliminal stimuli. The second pur- 
pose of this procedure was to determine whether the effect of various kinds of subliminal 
distraction is manifested after cumulative exposure or in the initial reaction to the stimuli. 

Following completion of the three experimental phases, all subjects were given a recog- 
nition test to determine whether the subliminal stimuli had not been unrecognized. 


COMPARISONS 


The experimental procedure described above permitted investigation of several relation- 
ships. 

(1) The first comparison made was between groups that received verbal stimulation as 
opposed to nonverbal stimulation. For this comparison, Group A and Group B (taboo and 
neutral subliminal stimulation) were combined. Recognition thresholds for these two 
groups were contrasted with recognition thresholds obtained in Group C, which was sub- 
liminally presented with a series of dashes. This comparison was judged important in that 
it would reflect perceptual learning of verbal materials with verbal and nonverbal sub- 
liminal distractions. The verbal subliminal distractions would be considered similar to the 
perceptual task to be learned. The series of dashes would be considered dissimilar to the 
nonsense syllables to be learned. (2) The second comparison measured the specific effects 
of different kinds of subliminal verbal content on perceptual learning. The recognition 
thresholds in Group A (taboo subliminal content) were contrasted with the recognition 
thresholds in Group B (neutral subliminal content). This comparison was considered im 
portant because human learning is thought to vary as a function of (a) unrecognized ass0- 
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ciated stimulation and (b) the content of the stimulation. (3) The third comparison con- 
cerned the effect of prolonged subliminal stimulation on perceptual learning. Recognition 
thresholds for Phase II and Phase III were analyzed separately. This analysis was conducted 
in order to determine whether or not subliminal effects cumulatively affect behavior. 


RESULTS 


(1) The first evaluation made was of the recognition test given to the subjects. None 
of the groups was found to have identified the subliminal stimuli at a better than chance 
level. It can thus be concluded that the subliminal stimuli were largely unrecognized or 
unidentified stimuli for the groups. (2) When the recognition thresholds for subliminal 
verbal and nonverbal stimuli were analyzed, it was found that learning was significantly 
retarded under conditions where subliminal verbal stimulation (either taboo or neutral) 
was present. (3) When recognition thresholds for the neutral subliminal stimulus group 
and the taboo subliminal stimulus group were compared, it was found that perceptual 
learning was facilitated under conditions where taboo words were presented. Perceptual 
learning was retarded when subliminal neutral words were presented. (4) The differen- 
tial reactions to neutral and taboo subliminal stimuli became manifest only after cumulative 
exposure. That is, differences became manifest in Phase III of the experiment. (5) Women 
reacted differently to taboo and neutral stimuli than did men. They showed the typical 
facilitation reaction to taboo associate stimuli and the typical retardation reaction to neutral 
associate stimuli. However, they further showed a tendency to identify nonsense syllables 
associated with taboo words more rapidly than did men. They also showed a tendency to 
identify nonsense syllables associated with neutral words more s/ow/ly than did men. (6) 
These was a significant over-all improvement in recognition learning for all groups in 
Phase III. These improvements obscured any differences that may have resulted from the 
continued presentation as opposed to withdrawal of stimuli in Phase III. 


DISCUSSION 


(1) The finding of lower recognition thresholds under conditions of nonverbal sub- 
liminal stimulation than under conditions of verbal subliminal stimulation was an expected 
finding. In two groups, the subject’s task was to identify the second of two weal pre- 
sented in rapid succession. The task required that an attentional set be developed for the 
second word only. The simpler task was to identify the nonsense syllable preceded by the 
seties of dashes. 

(2) The pairing of subliminal verbal stimuli with nonsense syllables yielded further 
differences in perceptual recognition depending on the content of the subliminal stimulus. 
There was significantly greater perceptual facilitation under conditions where nonsense 
syllables were preceded by taboo words. This finding was unexpected. It has been as- 
sumed that, in order to avoid the stimulus of the taboo word, some blocking towards the 
entire stimulus sequence would occur. Perception would then have been retarded rather 
than facilitated. Empirical observation of subjects during the experiment suggests that an 
avoidance reaction did occur to the subliminal taboo stimuli. However, the effect of avoiding 
the taboo stimuli was to increase rather than decrease the attentional set to the nonsense 
syllables. Learning was facilitated. On the other hand, where nonsense syllables were pre- 
ceded by neutral words, no avoidance reactions occurred. Subjects learning under a neutral- 
nonsense sequence who did not need to avoid the neutral word were apparently distracted 
by the close juxtaposition and similarity between the neutral word and the nonsense syllable. 

How was it possible for stimuli that were not fully identified to elicit perceptual re- 
tardation or facilitation? According to the analysis of the recognition test, subliminal 
words actually presented to subjects during the experiment were not identificd later at a 
better than chance level. The answer lies in the fact that subjects were cumulatively exposed 
to the taboo and neutral stimuli; that is, these words were paired with nonsense syllables 
over many trials. At some point during the repeated presentations, some partial recogni- 
tion of the subliminal stimulus may have occurred. This partial recognition would have 
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been sufficient to elicit an avoidance reaction to the taboo stimuli. Partial recognition of 
neutral subliminal stimuli would have served to confuse a subject about whether to iden. 
tify letters in the first or second word, since there would be no reason to avoid the first 
word presented. 

It is best to limit conclusions about the learning process involved in subliminal stimula 
tion to the conditions employed in this experiment. Where mildly risque, subliminal stimu. 
lation is presented over a protracted time interval, students will learn to avoid this stimula- 
tion. Their attention to a relevant task will increase, and learning will thereby be facilitated 
Where neutral subliminal stimulation is presented in conjunction with a learning task 
similar to it—but above the students’ perceptua! threshold—confusion will result be. 
tween the two tasks. Learning will be retarded. 


SUMMARY 


A study was conducted to investigate the effect of emotional and nonemotional sub. 
liminal stimuli on the learning process. It was found that the presence of an emotional 
stimulus, consisting of taboo words, iead to facilitation of perceptual learning. In avoiding 
conscious perception of these taboo stimuli, subjects were led to increase their attention to 
the relevant learning task. When neutral subliminal stimulation was presented, it acted as 
a distraction to the identification of the series of nonsense syllables. Perceptual retardation 
occurred as a function of the fact that neutral stimuli lacked avoidance properties. These 
differences in learning responses emerged as subjects were cumulatively exposed to the 
learning situation. 

Conclusions about the elicitation of perceptual retardation and facilitation should be 
limited to conditions analogous to those in the experimental situation. Mildly risque stimu. 
lation is avoided, and associated materal is attended to more carefully. Neutral material 
is not avoided and, if similar to the relevant learning task, interferes with it and retards 
learning. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The 
national office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so. The appearance of a new address for a member on a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 
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Chapter Research 


TOGETHER WE LEARN* 


Perhaps you are a parent or a teacher of boys and girls aged five, six, seven, and 
eight. If you are, you no doubt have wondered many times just what traits are 
basically characteristic of children of these ages and how these traits can best be 
utilized in the school setting. If you are interested in this kind of knowledge, the Pi 
Lambda Theta Club of Bradley University (now Alpha Omega Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta) in a booklet entitled Together We Learn provides some of the 
answers to the many questions which parents need particularly to have in knowing 
best how to help and encourage primary-age children to get the most out of school. 

Together We Learn is the product of five years of work, begun in 1952, when 
a committee was appointed to confer with the College of Education, Bradley Uni- 
versity, about a research project that would be suitable and valuable. The field 
finally narrowed down to three projects which were presented to the entire mem- 
bership for a final choice of one project. The ultimate decision was to limit the 
study to the field of reading. Those persons representing the public schools decided 
to list questions asked by parents about reading during their parent-teacher confer- 
ences. One school sent a questionnaire to all parents in the district asking for their 
questions and problems concerning reading. 

For several months, the members of the group collected questions and read 
articles, pamphlets, bulletins, books, and reports on classroom research in an effort 
to find evidence to support the answers to their questions. Following a good deal 
of discussion and analysis, it was finally decided to limit the project to questions 
and problems in reading in the primary grades. Various committees were set up to 
carry out the work of the project. For example, the chairman of the committee on 
“How You Can Help Your Child at Home” called the members of that com- 
mittee together. They, with the president of the group and the co-ordinator of the 
project, held a workshop-type of meeting where many questions were raised, and 
solutions and suggestions were offered. Many such meetings were held, including 
an especially interesting one at the invitation of the Education Department of IIli- 
nois State Normal University at Normal, Illinois. 

The next step was to present the assembled material to the entire group in mime- 
ographed form for additional suggestions, revisions, and deletions. The members of 
the faculty of the College of Education, Bradley University, met with the general dis- 
cussion groups and offered their guidance and critical evaluation of the problems con- 
fronting the group. All materials were received by the club’s Editing Committee. 
Lois Knowles, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, examined the booklet 
when she visited the club and offered valuable criticisms. The booklet underwent 
many revisions before it was sent to the College of Education faculty and to Olive 
B. White of the English Department for final review. An interested editor of a local 
publishing firm gave generous assistance in assembling, organizing, and printing the 


* This is a summary of the research project of the Pi Lambda Theta Club, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Illinois, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta as Alpha Omega Chapter. 
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materials. The project was then presented to the group for final approval. In 1957, 
the booklet was copyrighted and first given limited distribution to club members, 
teachers, and parents. 

The booklet is highlighted by manuscript writing and original pictures by primary 
children and is dedicated ‘‘to all the children in the Peoria area.’’ The preface is 
addressed to parents who need help in interpreting what the school is trying to do for 
their children in the primary grades, particularly in the major activity of learning to 
read. First, the booklet describes briefly the characteristics of the average child of five 
to eight years. For instance, it points out that a child of five is: restless when tired; 
susceptible to childhood diseases; highly active, eager to do things, and easily 
fatigued; able to reason; able to hold interest for short periods of time; usually seti- 
ous and purposeful; dramatic and creative; curious and realistic; imaginative and 
imitative; proud of accomplishments; able to assume some responsibility; individual- 
istic and self-sufficient; dependable; usually obedient; usually stable emotionally; 
spurred by natural rivalry with group; social at mealtimes; more sociable in smaller 
groups; outspoken in criticism of others; indifferent to race, sex, social status when 
choosing friends; and apt to tattle, boast, use shock words. 

A similar listing is given for each of traits of the next three years of a child’s life. 

The greater part of the booklet is devoted to a section titled ‘Getting to Know 
Your Child in School.’’ It begins with reminding parents that a child learns most 
in his first days of school through talking with the teacher and the other children. 
Then, he is introduced to the many ways in which he learns to read by learning words 
through such devices as picture clues, labels, picture dictionaries, color and number 
cards, story clues, and guessing riddles with words. Then are listed ways in which 
the school helps the child develop reading skills by listening to sounds—high and 
low notes on the piano, recordings, animal sounds, following oral directions, hearing 
words that rhyme, and the like. Further, parents are told that the school helps the 
child to enjoy reading by having the teacher read to him; by providing interesting 
and colorful library books; by encouraging him to illustrate stories; by asking ques- 
tions about stories and books he reads; by having the child tell or create stories, guess 
story title and story endings, discuss stories and pictures, and dramatize; and by 
using materials suitable to the age and capabilities of the children. 

The booklet concludes with a section on “How You Can Help Your Child at 
Home.” Here it is suggested that parents can help by accepting the child’s physical, 
mental, social, and emotional growth and providing the necessary rest and good 
food, reading materials, and opportunities for sharing experiences; by respecting 
the child by listening and sharing ideas and home responsibilities as well as provid- 
ing materials with which to play and (at the same time) learn. It is further sug 
gested that the parents play a primary role in helping the child to develop good 
work habits, to accept responsibility, and to become independent and self-reliant. 

It is hoped that Togeiher We Learn can eventually be printed in color and that 
the necessary financial backing will be forthcomiug to guarantee its wide distribu 
tion to parents throughout the Peoria area. Needless to say, through this research 
project Pi Lambda Thetans at Bradley University “learned together.” 


We are indebted to Dorothy M. Peters for the summary. 
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The President's Page 


7 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY Of Pi Lambda Theta provides a rare opportunity to 
look both to the future and to the past. 

By contributing to the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund, FAFF, one pays 
tribute to those pioneers who envisioned the values in an association of able women. 
At the same time, one reaffirms faith in the specific values of advanced study and 
research. The opportunity for personal and professional growth provided by a fel- 
lowship award may be an important element in a chain reaction resulting in im- 
proved instruction, enriched programs, or significant educational policies at different - 
levels of education in remote areas. The prospects are that women with advanced 
academic preparation and experience in research (as well as in teaching) will have 
increasing opportunities for creative work in the profession of education. Pi Lambda 
Thetans can help by establishing FAFF as a financial resource for able women at a 
certain point in their career-development. 

It is with pleasure that the National Board announces the following awards for 
1960-61: 


Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship to Margaret Ammons, Chicago, Illinois 
“Educational Objectives: the Relationship between the Method Used in Their 
Development and Their Quality” 
Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship to Indu Dave, Calcutta, India 
“Personal Guidance of University Women Students” 
Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship to Dorothy Seaberg, Detroit, Michigan 
“Experiencing the Roles of the Teacher. A Case Study of Implementation of 
Theory in Classroom Practice by Prospective Elementary School Teachers 
during Student Teaching” 


Jean S. Braun, Birmingham, Michigan; Naomi T. Rowan, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Emy M. Pascasio, Ann Arbor, Michigan, were recommended as alternates. 

The appreciation of recipients is expressed in the words of one of the awardees. 
There is no need to tell you what a thrill it was to receive your letter yesterday. . . . 1 wish to express 
to you and through you to the Committee on Fellowship Awards my deep appreciation for the award. 
I consider it a signal honor. In addition it will remove a very real source of concern which plagues 
many who undertake research—the financing of a study. All energies can now be turned to the 
development of the research. 


Pi Lambda Thetans, by encouraging significant research, are making a vital con- 
tribution to the long-range progress of education. 

This organization was well represented at the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Bernice Baxter served as a leader, and the Pi Lambda Theta study 
done under her supervision was a significant contribution to the conference. Pi 
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Lambda Theta, was officially represented by M. Adeline Olson and Florine Hard- 
ing. Chapters may wish to draw upon White House Conference materials for the 
year ahead. 

Chapters are asked to evaluate their programs for 1959-60, and to begin planning 
for 1960-61. Already reports are being received from chapters of results of Spring 
elections. Members of the National Board join me in extending to new officers sin- 
cere good wishes for a year of professional growth and development and advance- 
ment. 

The National Board will hold its annual meeting in Washington, D.C., in 
August, 1960. At that time, plans for the twenty-second Biennial Council will be 
under consideration. 

The biography of Ella Victoria Dobbs prepared by Verna Wulfekammer will be 
published during the fiftieth year of the association. 

Chapters may wish to make special recognition of Pi Lambda Theta’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. At this time, if a national visitor is desired, the request should be for- 
warded to the President. It will be helpful to have all requests early in the year in 
order to plan economically for chapter visits. 

The many members initiated this year are congratulated on the evidence of aca- 
demic success and professional potential. The new members represent talented 
teachers ‘“‘ready to serve, eager to learn, seeking the truth and making it known 
among men.’’ Pi Lambda Theta welcomes these new members in hopes they will 
maintain an active affiliation with a chapter of the organization. 

SYLVIA VOPNI 


Spring 


SUSAN WOOD* 


In a poor house in a poor town, there lived two boys called Jeff and Tom. Their mother 
and father were dead, and all they had to do was to get enough food for themselves and 
also for their dog named Spring. Now, one day, when they were busy doing work, Spring 
scampered out of the house as fast as she could. Day after day Spring stayed away. Day 
after day Jeff and Tom called, ‘Here, Spring. Come dog.” But Spring stayed away. 

Snow started to fall. Cold and dreary days followed. They had one good friend to help 
them with the work. One day, they were working hard when the friend called, “Spring 
is here! Spring is here!” 

Jeff ran outside and sure enough Spring had come, but not the spring they were looking 
for. “This is the best day to look for your dog,” said their friend. 

So Jeff and Tom went outside to look for their dag. After they had walked a few steps, 
Tom cried, ‘Oh, look at the buds on the tree! They are opening up into leaves.” 

Soon they came upon some boys playing marbles. Jeff and Tom kept on walking till they 
had to rest by a garden. Jeff found some flowers just opening up their leaves. After they 
had rested enough, they started up—when they heard a sound. Quickly, Jeff jumped up 
and looked in the bushes and there they found Spring with some new-born puppies. They 
took her home with the puppies, and there they lived happily ever after. 

& SUSAN WOOD is a second-grade student in Mrs. Laura Broad’s room of the Harvey 
Wheeler School in Concord, Massachusetts. 
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Educational Books of 1959 


Julia L. Certain, Ceceile Richman, i¥:>'colm Spensley 


Education Department 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


It has been the purpose of the compilers to provide as comprehensive a listing as 
possible of educational publications appearing during the past year. To this end, very 
small items—documents, pamphlets, leaflets, monographs—as well as books have 
been included. 

The subjects covered are, broadly, educational history, philosophy, psychology, 
administration, and teaching methods. Superintendents’ annual reports have been 
omitted, as have courses of study and textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools. The number of pages in each publication, the publisher, and the price 
(when known) are given for each item, and a directory of publishers will be found 
at the end of the list. Inquiries should be directed to the publishers. 

Because the publications are grouped by subject, the list actually consists of a 
series of bibliographies of different aspects of education. Material relating to a sub- 
ject may occur in more than one section, however, and the reader who wishes to 
locate all publications on a topic should consult the index. Thus, material on college 
entrance examinations may be found in Sections 10, 18, and 28A; and both Sections 
1A and 2 contain books on public relations. 

The meaning of the abbreviations employed is clear, with the possible exception 
of “proc.” (processed) which is used to show that the item was produced by some 
means other than printing. Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are those selected 
as outstanding by a group of of educators. These books, together with annotations, 
will appear in the May issue of the Journal of the National Education Association. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections ) 


Accreditation of schools and colleges, 16, 28A Arithmetic, 18 

Administration, 2, 5, 15, 16, 28A Art, 20 

Adolescent psychology, 7 Athletics, 23 

Adult education, 28A, 29 Auditory aids to instruction, 12 
Agricultural education, 21C Bibliographies, general, 30 
Aids to teaching, 13B Biographies, 6 

Alaska, education, 1A Blind, education of, 24 
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Boards of education, 2 

Brazil, education, 1B 

Business education, 21B 
Catholic education, 1A, 1C, 29 
Certification of teachers, 11 
Child psychology, 7 

China, education, 1B 

College entrance examinations, 10, 18, 28A 
College students, 28A 
Colleges, history of, 6 
Colleges and universities, 4, 28A 
Communism and education, 1A 
Comparative education, 1B 
Composition, 17A 

Counseling, 22 

Curriculum, 13A, 16 

Deaf, education of, 24 
Delinquency, 9 

Desegregation in education, 1A, 2 
Directories, 30 

Distributive education, 21B 
Dropouts, 7, 16, 24 

Education in other countries, 1B 
Educational exchange, 1B 
Educational psychology, 8 
Elementary education, 15 
English, 17A 

Evaluation of schools and colleges, 1A, 28A 
Exceptional children, 24 
Extracurricular activities, 13A 
Federal aid to schools, 3 

Films and filmstrips, 12 
Finance, 1A, 3, 28A 

Fire protection, 4, 23 

Foreign education, 1B 

Foreign languages, 17C 
Foreign students in the U.S., 1B 
Fulbright grants, 1B 

Germany, Soviet zone, education, 1B 
Gifted children, 7, 24 

Great Britain, education, 1B 
Guidance, 22, 28A 

Haiti, education, 1B 

Health education, 2, 23 

Health services, 2 

High schools, 16 

Higher education, 28A, 28B, 29 
History of education, 6, 28A 
Homemaking education, 25 
Industrial arts education, 21A 
Insurance, 4 

Intercultural education, 2, 14 
International education, 1B 
Japan, education, 1B 
Kindergarten, 15 

Labor and education, 1A 
Language arts, 17A 

Law, school, 2 

Leadership in education, 2 
Legislation, 5 

Libraries, college, 28A 
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Libraries, school, 13B 
Literature, 17B 
Materials for teaching, 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10, 23 
Mentally retarded, 24 
Methods of teaching, 13A, 15, 16, 29 
Music, 20 
National defense education act, 3, 5, 17C, 21A 
28A 
Nursing education, 21A, 28B 
Personnel service, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Poland, education, 1B 
Preschool, 15 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Protection of pupils, 2 
Psychology: 
Adolescent, 7 
Child, 7 
Educational, 8 
Public relations, 1A, 2 
Public schools, 1A 
Puerto Rico, education, 1A 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religion and the public schools, 1C 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Research, 23, 28A, 30 
Rural education, 26 
Russia, education, 1B, 28A 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of nonteaching staff, 2 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
Scandinavia, education, 1B 
Scholarships and fellowships, 28A, 30 
School buildings, 4 
School day, length, 2 
School libraries, 13B 
School plant, 4 
School publications, 13B 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociometry, 9 
Speech, 17A, 24 
Spelling, 17A 
State and education, 1A 
Statistics, 1A, 10, 28A, 30 
Students, college, 28A 
Study abroad, 1B 
Surveys, 2 
Tapes and transcriptions, 12 
Teacher education, 11 
Teacher exchange, 1B, 11 
Teacher supply and demand, 11, 2 
Teacher training, 11, 21C 
Teachers and teaching, 11, 13A, 2 
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Teachers, legal rights of, 2, 5, 11, 28A 
Teachers’ salaries, 11 

Teaching aids and materials, 13B 
Teaching methods, 13A 

Technical education, 21A 

Television in education, 12 

Testing, 7, 10 

Textbooks, 2 


EDUCATIONAL 


(IA) Principles and Current Trends 
in Education in the United States 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Judging 
schools with wisdom. [13]}p. Nat. School Bds. 
Assn. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The positive values in 
the American educational system; a report of 
the 23d educational conference . . . Oct. 30-31, 
1958 .. ., ed. by A. E. Traxler. 151p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $2. 

Barzun, Jacques. The house of intellect. 276p. 
Harper. $5. 

*Barzun, Jacques. The tyranny of idealism in edu- 
cation (Educ. in the nation’s service no.6). 
14p. Woodrow Wilson Found. Free. 

*Blanshard, Brand, ed. Education in the age of 
science. 302p. Basic Bks. $4.50. 

Blossom, V. T. It has happened here. 209p 
Harper. $2.95. 

Bond, H. M. The search for talent (Inglis lec- 
ture, 1957). 57p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Brackenbury, R. L. Getting down to cases; a prob- 
lems approach to educational philosophizing. 
222p. Putnam. $4. 

Brameld, Theodore. The remaking of a culture; 
life atu education in Puerto Rico. 478p. 
Harper. $7.50. 

*Conant, J. B. The child, the parent and the state. 
21lp. Harvard Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Cousins, Norman. Education and our future. 
Proc. 1ip. Town Hall. 50¢. 

Dewey, John. Dictionary of education, ed. by 
R. B. Winn. 150p. Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 

Dewey, John. Moral principles in education. 61p. 
Philosophical Lib. $2.75. 

Di Carlo, L. M. Our educational dilemma (J. 
Richard Street lecture). 51p. Syracuse Univ. 
Press. $2; $1 pa. 

Dubay, Thomas. Philosophy of the state as 
educator. 237p. Bruce. $5.95. 

Ehlers, Henry and Lee, G. C., eds. Crucial issues 
in education; an anthology. Rev. ed. 342p. 
Holt. $2.75. 

Fine, Benjamin and Fine, Lillian. How to get the 
best education for your child. 251p. Putnam. 
$3.95. 

Gideonse, H. D, On the educational statesman- 


Thailand, education, 1B 
Universities, history of, 6 
Vietnam, education, 1B 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocabulary, 17A 
Vocational education, 21A 
Vocational guidance, 22 
Women, education of, 28A 


BOOKS OF 1959 


ship of a free society (Educ. in the nation’s 
service no.5). 40p. Woodrow Wilson Found. 
Free. 

Giles, H. H. The integrated classroom. 338p. 
Basic Bks. $5. 

Givens, W. E. and Farley, B. M. Our public 
schools. 64p. The Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry. $2. 

*Handlin, Oscar. John Dewey’s challenge to edu- 
cation (John Dewey soc. lectureship no. 2). 
59p. Harcourt. $7.50. 

Iversen, R. W. The communists and the schools. 
423p. Harcourt. $7.50. 

Koerner, J. D., ed. The case for basic educa- 
tion; a program of aims for public schools. 
256p. Little, Brown. $4. 

*McCluskey, N. G. Catholic viewpoint on educa- 
tion. 192p. Hanover House. $3.50. 

Melby, E. O. Education for renewed faith in 
freedom (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 81p. Ohio 
State Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Nat. Citizens Council for Better Schools. How 
do labor and schools work together? 31p. 
Distrib. by Nat. School Bds. Assn, Single copy 
free. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. An essay .on 
quality in public education. 31p. NEA. 35¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The classroom teacher and 
public relations (Res. mono. 1959-M2). Proc. 
38p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Rankings of the states (Res. 
report 1959-R4). Proc. 38p. NEA. 50¢ 

NEA. Research Div. Status and trends: vital sta- 
tistics, education, and public finance (Res. re- 
port 1959-R13). Proc. 31p. NEA. 25¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

Pounds, R. L. and Bryner, J. R. The school in 
American society. 518p. Macmillan. $6.75. 
Ray, C. K. A program of education for Alaskan 
natives; a research report. Proc. 303p. Alaska 

Univ. 

Rickover, H. G. Education and freedom. 256p. 
Dutton. $3.50. 

*Sayers, E. V. and Madden, Ward. Education and 
the democratic faith. 472p. Appleton. $4.25. 
Scott, C. W.; Hill, C. M.; and Burns, H. W. 

The great debate; our schools in crisis. 184p. 
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Prentice. $1.95. 

*Smiley, M. B. and Diekhoff, J. S., eds. Prologue 
to teaching; readings and source materials 
with text. 590p. Oxford. $5.75. 

Smith, Mortimer. A citizens manual for public 
schools. 95p. Council for Basic Educ. $1. 
Southern Educ. Reporting Service. Southern 
schools: progress and problems, ed. by Patrick 
McCauley and E. D. Bail. 174p. So. Educ. 

Reporting Service. $4.75. 

Spindler, G. O. The transmission of American 
culture (Burton lecture, 1957). 5ip. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $1.50. 

U.S. Bur. of the Census. School enrollment; Oct., 
1958 (Current population reports, Ser. P-20, 
no.93). Proc. 12p. Bur. of the Census. 10¢. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Education; con- 
ference held in Nashville, Tenn., Mar., 1959. 
17p. Gov't Printing Office. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistical summary of edu- 
cation: 1955-56 (Biennial survey of educ. 
1954-56, chap. 1). 96p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistical summary of state 
school systems: 1955-56 (Cir. no.543). Proc. 
9p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of local school 
systems: 1955-56; county units (Biennial sur- 
vey of educ. 1954-56, chap. 3, section 3). 91p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of local school sys- 
tems: 1955-56; rural counties (Biennial sur- 
vey of educ. 1954-56, chap. 3, section 4). 168p. 
Supt. of Docs. $4.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of local school 
systems: staff, pupils, and finances: 1955-56; 
cities (Biennial survey of educ. 1954-56, chap. 
3, section 1). 250p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school 
systems: 1955-56; organization, staff, pupils, 
and finances (Biennial survey of educ. 1954-56, 
chap. 2). 140p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

Wilson, Logan. A time for decision and action 
in American education (Educ. in the nation’s 
service no.4). 15p. Woodrow Wilson Found. 
Free. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers. Keport of Scandinavian study- 
tour; a preliminary study of the educational sys- 
tems of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, by Eunice Chapman (World educ. 
ser.). 126p. Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. $1. 

Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. Thailand; a guide to the aca- 
demic placement of students from the kingdom 
of Thailand in the U.S. educational institu- 
tions, 1959, by C. G. F. Franzen (World educ. 
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ser.). 84p. Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Regis. 
trars. $1 

Amer. Council on Educ. Education without 
boundaries . . . proceedings of the Conference 
on university contracts abroad .. . Nov. 13-14 
1958, ed. by R. A. Humphrey. 68p. Amer, 
Council on Educ. $1. 

Berdahl, R. O. British universities and the state 
(Calif. univ. Pubs. in political science v.7), 
229p. Calif. Univ. $4. 

Conference Bd. of Associated Research Councils, 
Grants under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
acts; university lecturing, advanced research, 
general information. 23p. Conf. Bd. of Associ- 
ated Res. Councils. Free. 

*Counts, G. S. Khrushchev and the Central com- 
mittee speak on education (Studies in com. 
parative educ. no.2). 66p. Pittsburgh Univ. 
Press. $2.50. 

Eells, W. C. American dissertations on foreign 
education . . . 1884-1958. Proc. 300p. NEA. 
$5.75; quantity rates. 

Everett, Samuel. Growing up in English secondary 
schools; significance for American practice 
(Studies in comparative educ. no.1). Prog, 
187p. Pittsburgh Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Garraty, J. A. and Adams, Walter. From main 
street to the left bank; students and scholars 
abroad. 216p. Mich. State Univ. Press. $4. 

Hechinger, F. M. The big red schoolhouse. 240p. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Research studies re- 
lated to the improvement of education in Thai- 
land (Bul. v.35, no.3). Proc. 66p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Studies. $1. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Open doors, 1959; 
a report on international exchange. 48p. Inst. 
of Internat. Educ. $1. 

Moos, Elizabeth. Soviet education today aad 
tomorrow. 93p. Nat. Council of Amer.-Soviet 
Friendship. 50¢; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Community 
education; principles and practices from world- 
wide experience (58th yrbk. pt. 1). 417p. Chit 
cago Univ Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Reller, T. L. Divisional administration in English 
education (Calif. univ. Pubs. in educ. v.12, 
no.3). Pp. 149-212. Calif. Univ. Press. $1.25. 

Skinner, D. T. The U.S. teacher-iraining program 
for France: French lycée professors and normal 
school students on Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
grants under the U.S; State Department. 43p. 
Morgan State Col. 

Timoshenko, S$. P. Engineering education i 
Russia. Proc. 47p. McGraw. $2.75. 

UNESCO. Current school enrolment statistics, 
no.6. Proc. 49p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. $1; payment with order. 

IS. Dept. of State. The educational challenge 
in underdeveloped areas, by L. J. Saccio (Pub. 
6793, Internat. information and cultural sé 
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65). 7p. Dept. of State. 

U.S. Government awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, 1960-61: university lectur- 
ing, advanced research, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru. Proc. 15p. 
Conf. Bd. of Associated Pes. Councils. Free. 

U.S. Government awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts: university lecturing, ad- 
vanced research, 1960, Australia, New Zealand. 
Proc. 13p. Conf. Bd. of Associated Res. Coun- 
cils. Free. 

U.S. Government awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, 1960-61; university lectur- 
ing, advanced research, Europe, the Near East, 
the Far East, Africa. Proc. 83p. Conf. Bd. of 
Associated Res. Councils. Free. 

U.S. Government awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, 1960-61; university lectur- 
ing, advanced research, South and Southeast 
Asia. Proc. 15p. Conf. Bd. of Associated Res. 
Councils. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. An analysis of the 5-year 
physics program at Moscow state university, 
by E. M. Corson (Information on educ. around 
the world no.11). Proc. 43p. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Bibliography; 1958 publica- 
tions in comparative and international educa- 
tion (Studies in comparative education). Proc. 
lip. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ, Brazil; education in an ex- 
panding economy, by A. F. Faust (Bul. no.13). 
142p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in the Republic 
of Haiti, by G. A. Dole (Bul. no.20). 180p. 
Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in the Soviet 
zone of Germany, by P. S. Bodenman (Bul. 
no.26). 162p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

US. Office of Educ. Educational systems in Poland 
(Information on educ. around the world 
no.12). Proc. 32p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Japan; three epochs of mod- 
ern education, by R. S. Anderson (Bul. no.11). 
219p. Supt. of Docs, $1.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1960-61 teacher exchange 
Opportunities; summer seminars—teaching for 
American elementary, secondary, and junior 
college teachers. 35p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Planning to study in the 
US.? A guide to prospective students from 
other countries, by A, R. Freeburger. 34p. 
Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ, Selected bibliography of 
books and articles on education in Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia (Information on educ. around the world 
no.4, rev.). Proc. 28p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Soviet commitment to edu- 
cation; report of the first official U.S. education 
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mission to the USSR (Bul. no.16). 135p. Supt. 
of Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Specializations in higher 
technological education in communist China 
(Information on educ. around the world 
no.13). Proc. 7p. Office of Educ. Free. 

Vu Tam Ich. A historical survey of educational 
developments in Vietnam (Ky. univ. Bur. of 
school service bul. v.32, no.2). 143p. Ky. Univ. 
$1. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Teaching mutual ap- 
preciation of eastern and western cultural 
values; reports of National teacher associations. 
55p. World Confed. of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 

Yelyutin, Vyacheslav. Higher education in the 
USSR. 55p. Internat. Arts and Sciences Press. 
$1. 


(IC) Religion in the Schools 


Gordis, Robert and others. Religion and the 
schools. 95p. Fund for the Republic. Single 
copy free; add'l copies 50¢ ea. 

Keeler, Sister Jerome. Handbook of Catholic 
adult education. 95p. Bruce. $1.35. 

Phenix, P. H. Religious concerns in contemporary 
education. 108p. Columbia Univ, Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs, $3.25. 

Sebaly, A. L. and others. Teacher education and 
religion. 292p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher 
Educ. $3.50; quantity rates. 


(2) Administration 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. A b c’s 
of school public relations; a check list. 16p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Disaster 
protection handbook for school administrators, 
by W. M. Lamers. 40p. NEA. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Educa- 
tional administration in a changing community; 
37th yrbk. 221p. NEA. $5. 

Assn. of School Business Officials of the U.S. 
and Canada. Proceedings . . . 44th annual con- 
vention. 499p. Assn. of School Business Of- 
ficials. $5. 

Barnes, J. B. The role of the consultant in 
improving the local educational program (Res. 
bul. no.2). 11p. Ariz. State Univ. Col. of Educ. 
$1. 

Bortner, D. M. Public relations for teachers. 
166p. Simmons-Boardman. $4.75. 

Church, H. H. and Lewis, M. S. An appraisal of 
the school surveys conducted by the School of 
education, Indiana university (Ind. univ. School 
of educ. bul, v.35, no.2). Proc. 66p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Studies. $1. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. Responsi- 
bilities of state departments of education and 
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health for school health services; a policy state- 
ment. Rev. ed. 52p. Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Doherty, L. T. and Sullivan, A. F. Length and 
organization of the academic senior high school 
day. Proc. 31p. Worcester, Mass. Public 
Schools. 

Educ. Research Service. Rates of pay for school 
clerical and secretarial employees in urban 
school districts over 30,000 in population, 
1958-59 (Cir. no.4). Proc. 61p. NEA. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Summer-school programs 
in urban school districts (Cir. no.7). Proc. 41p. 
NEA. $1.25. 

Educ. Research Service. Textbook provisions in 
624 urban school districts (Cir. no.6). Proc. 
35p. NEA. $1. 

*Elsbree, W. S. and McNally, H. J. Elementary 
school administration and supervision. 2d ed. 
551p. American Bk. Co. $6. 

Elsbree, W. S.; Reutter, E. E. and associates. 
Principles of staff personnel administration in 
public schools. 55p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Gauerke, W. E. Legal and ethical responsibilities 
of school personnel. 302p. Prentice. $4.95. 
*Griffiths, D. E. Administrative theory (Current 
problems in educ.). 123p. Appleton. $1.25. 
McCloskey, Gordon. Education and public under- 

standing. 572p. Harper. $6. 

Miles, M. B. Learning to work in groups; a pro- 
gram guide for educational leaders. 285p. 
Columbia Univ: Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$5. 

*Morphet, E. L; Johns, R. L.; and Reller, T. L. 
Educational administration. 556p. Prentice. 
$5.95. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Ambridge, Pennsy!- 
vania; a study of deteriorating relationships in 
a school system. 31p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. West Haven, Connecti- 
cut; a study of community inaction. 38p. NEA. 

Nat. School Boards Assn. What price double ses- 
sions? 15p. Nat. School Bds. Assn. 25¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Public rela- 
tions gold mine, vol. 2. 63p. NEA. $1.25; 
quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The future is 
now; the Puerto Rican study [based on the 
comprehensive report, The Puerto Rican study} 
32p. N.Y. City Bd. of Educ. 

Savage, W. W. Consultative services to local 
school systems (Studies in educ. admin.) . Proc. 
74p. Midwest Admin. Center. $2. 

Texas Committee of Ten. Handbook for Texas 
school board members (Texas educ. agency 
bul. no.546, Rev. ed.). Proc. 6p. Tex. Educ. 
Agency. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


U.S. Office of Educ, Characteristics of local 
school board policy manuals, by A. L. White 
(Bul. no.14). 54p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

}.S. Office of Educ. State school administration: 
1900-57; reports of major surveys and studies 
(Cir. no.580). Proc. 81p. Office of Educ. 

JS. Office of Educ. Statutory basis for adminis. 
trative and specialized service staffing in local 
school districts, by W. L. Roesch (Bul. 1960, 
no.1). 208p. Supt. of Docs. 75¢. 

*Walton, John. Administration and policy-making 
in education. 207p. Johns Hopkins Press. $5, 

Wey, Herbert and Corey, John. Action patterns 
in school desegregation; a guidebook. 276p, 
Phi Delta Kappa. $1.50. 

Yeager, W. A. Administration of the noninstruc- 
tional personnel and services. 426p. Harper, 
$5.50 


(3) Finance 


Abrams, F. W. Education is everybody's business, 
Unp. Council for Financial Aid to Educ, Free. 

Amer. Textbook Publishers Institute. Improving 
instruction with published materials under the 
National defense education act of 1958. 11p. 
Amer. Textbook Pubs. Inst. Free. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan. Profles i 
education (Memo. no.195). Proc. 24p. Citrens 
Res. Council. 

Committee for Economic Development. Paying 
for better public schools. 90p. Com. for Eco- 
nomic Development. $2; quantity rates. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. Where's the 
money coming from? 16p. Council for Financial 
Aid to Educ. 35¢. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Where does 
your community stand in financing its schools? 
(School service report v.1, no.2). Proc. 46p. 
Ky. Univ. Bur. of School Service. 10¢. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School 
Finance, Action in state equalization; case stud- 
ies. Proc. 45p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fi 
nance. Citizens speak out on school costs. 63p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fr 
nance. Does better education cost more? 44p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates, 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School 
Finance. Problems and opportunities in finan 
ing education; proceedings of the 2d National 
conference on school finance problems. 160p. 
NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School 
Finance. Seven state taxes; rates and collec 
tions. Proc. 31p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. National policy 
and the financing of the public schools. 29. 
NEA. 35¢; quantity rates, 

NEA. Legislative Commission, Questions and at 
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swers on the Murray-Metcalf Bill S 2 and 
HR 22. Proc. 43p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Valuation of property; 
assessments and sales prices compared. Proc. 
33p. NEA. 25¢ 

Shaffer, H. B. Costs of education (Editorial res. 
report v.1, no.12). 18p. Editorial Res. Reports. 


$2. 

US. Office of Educ. College and university en- 
dowment investments; a survey as of June 30, 
1958, by W. R. Bokelman, J. H. Cain, and 
E. V. Hollis (Cir. no.579). Proc. 48p. Supt. 
of Docs. 35¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Current expenditures per 
pupil in public school systems: large cities, 
1956-57, by L. B. Herlihy (Cir. no.537). Proc. 
35p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Current expenditures per 
pupil in public school systems: urban school 
systems, 1957-58 (Cir. no.595). Proc. 71p. 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Federal funds for education, 
by A. R. Munse and E. D. Booher (Bul. no.2). 
204p. Supt. of Docs. 75¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Financial accounting for 
school activities, by E. V. Samuelson, G. G. 
Tankard, Jr., and H. W. Pope (Bul. no. 21). 
109p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

US. Office of Educ, Financing public school fa- 
cilities, by C. D. Hutchins and E. C. Deering 
(Misc. no.32). 214p. Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Property accounting for local 
and state school systems, by P. L. Reason and 
G. G. Tankard, Jr. (Bul. no.22). 194p. Supt. 
of Docs. 75¢. 

US. Office of Educ. State provisions affecting 
local school support (Cir. no.564). Proc. 13p. 
Office of Educ. 


(4) School Plant 


Amer. school and university, 1959-60; school 
plant reference and purchasing file. 31st ed. 
849p. Buttenheim Pub. $10. 

MacConnell, J. D. and Odell, W. R. Plumbing 
fixtures for educational facilities. 43p. School 
Planning Lab. $2. 

Nat. Bd. of Fire Underwriters. Fire safe schools. 
22p. Nat. Bd. of Fire Underwriters. Free. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Pro- 
ceedings of the 35th annual meeting . . . , 1958. 
68p. W. D. McClurkin. $1. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Elementary school buildings—design for learn- 
ing; 1959 yrbk. (Nat. elementary principal 
v.39, no.1). 198p. NEA. $4; quantity rates. 

Pierce, D. A. Saving dollars in building schools. 
112p. Reinhold. $5.95. 

Strevell, W. H. and Burke, A. J. Administration 
: the school Euilding program. 443p. McGraw. 

7.50. 
Sumption, M. R. and Castaldi, Basil. How safe 
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is your school? 11p. Ill. Univ. Office of Field 
Services. 25¢. 

Terry, W. L. A guide for planninz the school and 
college swimming pool and natatorium. Proc. 
73p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. College and university facili- 
ties survey; Pt. I: Cost and financing of college 
and university buildings, 1951-55, by W. R. 
Bokelman and J. B. Rork (Cir. no.540). 53p. 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School insurance; managing 
the local program, by R. N. Finchum and N. E. 
Viles (Bul. no.23). 97p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School plant management 
bibliography, by N. E. Viles. Proc. 38p. Office 
of Educ. Free. 


(5) Legislation 

Amer. Enterprise Assn. Bill analysis; analysis of 
proposals providing: for federal assistance in 
financing education (86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion. Report no.8). Proc. 26p. Amer. Enter- 
prise Assn. $1. 

Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1959. 
181p. Interstate. $3. 

Gauerke, W. E. Legal and ethical responsibilities 
of school personnel. 302p. Prentice. $4.95. 
*Hamilton, R. R. and Mort, P. R. The law and 
public education. 2d ed. 641p. Foundation 

Press. $8. 

NEA. Legislative Commission. How to close a 
gap. Rev. ed. Folder. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. The pupil’s day in court; 
review of 1958 (Res. report 1959-R8). Proc. 
45p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Schaerer, R. W. The liability status of Indiana 
public schools. 86p. Ind. School Bds. Assn. 
$2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of public 
laws 874 and 815; 8th annual report of the 
U.S. Commissioner of education, June 30, 
1958. Proc. 160p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guide to the National de- 
fense education act of 1958, by T. E. Carlson 
(Cir. no.553). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ, State school legislation 1957, 
by A. K. Steiner (Bul. no.10). 189p. Supt. of 
Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Survey of state legislation 
relating to higher education, July 1, 1957— 
June 30, 1958, by E. V. Hollis, W. G. Land, 
and S. V. Martorana (Cir. no.552). Proc. 115p. 
Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 


Bedsole, V. L. and Richard, Oscar, eds. Louisiana 
state university; a pictorial record of the first 
hundred years. 112p. La. State Univ. Press. 
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$2.95. 

Brauer, G. C., Jr. The education of a gentleman; 
theories of gentlemanly education in England, 
1660-1775. 252p. Bookman Associates. $5 

Brickman, W. W. and Lehrer, Stanley, eds. John 
Dewey: master educator. 123p. Soc. for the 
Advancement of Educ. $2.50; $1.95 pa. 

Dingledine, R. C., Jr. Madison college; the first 
50 years, 1908-58. 315p. Madison Col. $3.50. 

Donovan, H. L. Keeping the university free and 
growing. 162p. Ky. Univ. Press. $4. 

Marr, H. W. The old New England academies 
founded before 1826. 311p. Comet Press. $4.25. 

McPherson, R. G. Theory of higher education in 
19th-century England (Ga. univ. mono. no.4) 
127p. Ga. Univ. Press. $2. 

Mirrielees, E. R. Stanford; the story of a univer- 
sity. 255p. Putnam. $4.50. 

*Mulhern, James. A history of education; a social 
interpretation. 2d ed. 754p. Ronald. $7.50 
Philbin, A. S. The past and the promised; a his- 
tory of the alumnae association, College of 
Notre Dame of Maryiand. 297p. Alumnae 

Assn., Col. of Notre Dame of Md. $5. 

Plochmann, G. K. The ordeal of Southern Illinois 
university. 662p. So. Ill. Univ. Press. $5.75. 

St. John, George. Forty years at school. 303p 
Holt. $5. 

Thierry, A. H. When Radcliffe was teen-age 
113p. Bruce Humphries. $3. 

Workman, J. R. New horizons of higher educa- 
tion. 88p. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 

*Wriston, H. M. Academic procession. 222p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $4. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s 
views of themselves, by I. J. Gordon (Member- 
ship service bul. no.104). 35p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. How do your 
children grow? (Membership service bul. 
no.103). 32p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Brumbaugh, F. N. and Roshco, Bernard. Your 
gifted child; a guide for parents. 182p. Holt. 
$3.75. 

Clark, Bill. Emotional problems: a major factor in 
retention (So. Eastern La. Col. bul. v.16, no.2). 
40p. So. Eastern La. Col. 

*Cole, Luella. Psychology of adolescence. Sth ed. 
731p. Rinehart. $7. 

Garrison, K. C. Growth and development. 2d ed. 
559p. Longmans. $5.50. 

Gillham, H. L. Helping children accept themselves 
and others (Practical suggestions for teaching 
no.20). 56p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 
Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Kaplan, Louis. Mental health and human relations 

in education. 476p. Harper. $5. 
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Ledwith, N. H. Rorschach responses of elementary 
school children. Proc. 185p. Pittsburgh Uniy, 
Press. $4. 

* Martin, W. E. and Stendler, C. B. Child behavior 
and development. Rev. ed. of Child develop. 
ment. 618p. Harcourt. $6. 

Moustakas, C. E. Psychotherapy with children. 
324p. Harper. $5. 

*Olson, W. C. Child development. 2d ed. 497p, 
Heath. $6.25. 

Ostrovsky, E. S. Father to the child; case studies 
of the experiences of a male teacher with young 
children. 173p. Putnam. $3.75. 

Stone, A. A. and Onqué, G. C. Longitudinal 
studies of child personality; abstracts with in- 
dex. 314p. Harvard Univ. Press. $5. 

*Strang, Ruth. An introduction to child study. 4th 
ed. 5443p. Macmillan. $6.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. About children in grades 
4, 5, and 6 (Selected refs. no.29). Proc. 18p. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Watson, R. I. Psychology of the child; personal, 
social, and disturbed child development. 662p. 
Wiley. $6.95 

Wittenberg, R. M. Adolescence and discipline; 
a mental hygiene primer. 318p. Assn. Press, 
$4.95. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Loree, M. R., ed. Educational psychology; read- 
ings, supplementary texts and study questions. 
{25p. Ronald. $4.50. 

McDonald, F. J. Educational psychology. 748p. 
Wadsworth. $6.50. 

*Pressey, S. L.; Robinson, F. P.; and Horrocks, 
J. E. Psycholugy in education. 658p. Harper. 
$6.50. 

*Skinner, C. E., ed. Educational psychology. 4th 
ed. 755p. Prentice. $9.25; $6.95 text ed. 

Thompson, G. G.; Gardner, E. F.; and Di Vesta, 
F. J. Educational psychology. 535p. Appleton. 


$6. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth, 
Sociology of Childhood and Youth 


Almy, Millie. Ways of studying children; a man 
ual for teachers . . . from materials prepared 
by Ruth Cunningham and associates. 226p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.50. 

Estvan, F. J. and Estvan, E. W. The child's 
world: his social perception. 302p. Putnam. 
$4.95. 

*Friedenberg, E. Z. The vanishing adolescent 
144p. Beacon. $2.95. 

Gronlund, N. E. Sociometry in the classroom. 
340p. Harper. $4.50. 

Jennings, H. H. Sociometry in group relations; 
a manual for teachers. 2d ed. 105p. Amet- 
Council on Educ. $1.50. 
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*Kvaraceus, W. C. and others. Delinquent be- 
havior: 1. Culture and the individual. 147p. 
$1.25; 2. Principles and practices. 350p. NEA. 
$2; quantity rates. 

*Lane, Howard and Beauchamp, Mary. Under- 
standing human development. 492p. Prentice. 
$6. 

Lee, Grace, ed. Helping the troubled school child; 
selected readings in school social work, 1935- 
55. 447p. Nat. Assn. of Social Workers. $5. 

Loomis, M. J. The preadolescent. 310p. Appleton. 
$4. 

Principia College of Liberal Arts. American 
youth: a resource in the space age (21st Annual 
public affairs conf. Apr. 16-18, 1959). Proc. 
64p. Principia Col. of Liberal Arts. 50¢; 
supply Itd. 

Thorpe, L. P. and others. Studying social relation- 
ships in the classroom. 49p. Science Res. As- 
sociates. $1. 

Youmans, E. G. The educational attainment and 
future plans of Kentucky rural youths (Ky. 
agric. experiment station bul. 664). 46p. Ky. 
Agric. Experiment Station. 


(10) Measurement 


Ahmana, J. S. and Glock, M. D. Evaluating pupil 
growth. 605p. Allyn. $6.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. College testing; a guide 
to practices and progress: 189p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $3. 

Berdie, R. F. and others. Counseliug and the use 
of tests; a manual for the state-wide testing 
programs of Minnesota. 178p. Minn. Univ. 
Student Counseling Bur. $2. 

Bond, H. M. The search for talent (Inglis lecture, 
1957). 57p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

*Buros, O. K., ed. The fifth mental measurements 
yearbook. 1292p. Gryphon Press. $22.50. 

Downie, N. M. and Heath, R. W. Basic statistical 
methods. 289p. Harper. $4.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1959 achievement testing 
program in independent schools and supple- 
mentary studies (Bul. no.74). Proc. 104p. 
Educ. Records Bur. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1958 Fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no.73). Proc. 63p. Educ. Records Bur. 
$1.50. 

Educ. Testing Service. ETS builds a test. 24p.; 
Educational testing and service programs. 35p.; 
Making the classroom test (Evaluation and ad- 
visory service ser. no.4). 28p.; Selecting an 
achievement test (Evaluation and advisory 
service ser. no.3). 32p. Educ. Testing Service. 
Free. 

Garrett, H. E. Testing for teachers. 262p. Amer. 
Bk. Co. $3.75. 

Rothney, J. W. M.; Danielson, P. J.; and Hei- 
mann, R. A. Measurement for guidance. 378 p. 


Harper. $5. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-training 


Alexander, W. M. Are you a good teacher? 57p. 
Rinehart. $1. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. 
Teacher education for the future; 12th yrbk. 
232p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. 
$2.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Graduate study for future 
college teachers, ed. by Joseph Axelrod. 111p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Educ. The preparation of secondary 
school teachers, ed. by J. J. Oppenheimer. 59p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Educ. The preparation of teachers 
for the schools; report of a regional conference 
. .. Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, ed. 
by R. E. Schultz. 10p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
Free. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. A guide to planning 
for off-campus student teaching, by H. T. 
Batchelder, R. E. Lawrence, and G. R. Myers 
(Bul. no.11). 72p. A. C. Moon. $1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Helping student 
teachers understand and utilize consultant serv- 
ices, by M. A. Sonstegard and E. L. Ruman 
(Bul. no.10). 40p. Assn. for Student Teaching. 
$1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. The supervising 
teacher; 38th yrbk. 220p. Assn. for Student 
Teaching. $3.75. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. How to plan 
teacher recognition programs; a summary of 
success stories. 27p. Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Eastmond, J. N. The teacher and school adminis- 
tration. 522p. Houghton Mifflin. $6.50. 

Florida Univ. Suggestions for the cooperating 
teacher, ed. by A. C. Haines. 32p. Fla. Univ. 
35¢; quantity rates. 

Greene, G. A. Problem situations in student 
teaching. 69p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

Greenough, W. C. and King, F. P. Retirement 
and insurance plans in American colleges. 480p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $8.50. 

Hughes, Otto. The role of the campus laboratory 
school (Ind. univ. School of educ. bul. v.35, 
no.2). Proc. 48p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and 
Field Studies. $1. 

Lindsey, Margaret; Mauth, Leslie; and Grotberg, 
Edith. Improving laboratory experiences in 
teacher education. 262p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $6. 

McGuire, Vincent; Myers, R. B.; and Durrance, 
C. L. Your student teaching in the secondary 
school, 343p. Allyn. $5.95. 
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Miles, M. B. Learning to work in groups; a pro- 
gram guide for educational leaders. 285p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$5. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Conditions 
of work for quality teaching. 157p. NEA. 
$1.25; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. NEA defense com- 
mission handbook . . . local, state, national. 
48p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Cummission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. The education of teach- 
ers; curriculum programs; official report of the 
Kansas conference . . . June 23-26, 1959. 453p. 
NEA. $3.50; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Manual for state and 
local TEPS commissions. 91p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. A manual on certifica- 
tion requirements for school personnel in the 
U.S., by W. E. Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. 
1959 ed. 208p. NEA. $3. 

NEA. Research Div. Analysis of salary schedules, 
1957-58 (Res. report 1959-R1). Proc. 31p. 
NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Classroom teacher salary 
schedv!es, 1958-59, urban districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in population; 19th biennial survey 
(Res. report 1959-R2). Proc. 58p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Economic status of teachers 
in 1958-59 (Res. report 1959-R3). Proc. 34p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salaries paid central-office 
school administrators, 1958-59, urban districts 
100,000 and over in population (Res. report 
1959-R14). Proc. 78p. NEA. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule maximums 
for school administrators, 1958-59, urban dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in population (Res. 
report 1959-R5). Proc. 45p. NEA. 25¢; quant- 
ity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule provisions 
for school nurses, 1958-59 (Res. memo, 1959- 
16). Proc. 12p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. School salaries, 1958-59, ur- 
ban districts 2,500 to 5,000 in population 
(Res. report 1959-R12). Proc. 31p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. School salaries, 1958-59, ur- 
ban districts 5,000 to 10,000 in population 
(Res. report 1959-R11). Proc. 67p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. School salaries, 1958-59, ur- 
ban districts 10,000 to 30,000 in population 
(Res. report 1959-R9). Proc. 93p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The teacher and the law 
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(Res. mono. 1959-M3). Proc. 90p. NEA, $1; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in public schools, 1959 (Res. report 1959-R6), 
52p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in universities, colleges, and junior colleges, 
1957-58 and 1958-59 (Res. report 1959-Ri0), 
86p. NEA. Single copy free; add'l copies $o¢ 
€a. 

NEA. Research Div. The teacher's day in court; 
review of 1958 (Res. report 1959-R7). Prog. 
{8p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. The prediction of 
effectiveness in secondary school teaching; a 
summary report, by J. E. Bicknell. Prog, 27p. 
N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 

Oregon Educ. Policies Commission. A conceptual 
design for the teaching profession. Proc. 40p. 
Ore. Educ. Assn. 

Rogers, V. M., ed. ‘Merit rating’ for teachers? 
Proc. 79p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Schultz, R. E. Student teaching in the secondary 
schools. 402p. Harcourt. $5. 

Sebaly, A. L. and others. Teacher education and 
religion. 292p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for 
Teacher Educ. $3.50; quantity rates. 

Temple Univ. General education for teachers... 
pilot study I of an experimental program in 
teacher education. 165p. Temple Univ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Faculty and other profes. 
sional staff in institutions of higher education, 
first term, 1957-58, by W. E. Tolliver and H. 
C. Poole (Cir. no.596). 68p. Supt. of Docs. 
45¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. 1960-61 teacher exchange 
opportunities; summer seminars—teaching for 
American elementary, secondary and junior col- 
lege teachers. 35p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Status of preparation pro- 
grams for guidance and student personnel 
workers, by Paul MacMinn and R. G. Ross 
(Bul. no.7). 49p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ.,Teacher education; fifth-year 
programs; a selected bibliography, by Shirley 
Radcliffe (Bul. no.9). 20p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Teaching as a career, by J. 
B. Whitelaw, Shirley Radcliffe, and Florence 
Friedlander (Pam. no.122). 34p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching opportunities, by 
J. B. Whitelaw and Florence Friedlander 
(Cir. no.589). Proc. 39p. Office of Educ. 

Van Dalen, D. B. and Brittell, R. W. Looking 
ahead to teaching. 403p. Allyn. $6.50. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, librar 
ians, administrators for elementary schools, se 
ondary schools, junior colleges, 24th ed. 195% 
60. Proc. 134p. Chicago Univ. Press. $3.50. 
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(12) Audio-Visual Education 


*Brown, J. W. and others, A-V instruction; ma- 
terials and methods. 554p. McGraw. $7.95. 
Erickson, C. W. H. Administering audio-visual 

services. 479p. Macmillan. $6.95. 

Ford Foundation. Teaching by television. 87p. 
Ford Found, Free. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Bd. of Educ. Washington 
county closed-circuit educational television 
project; progress report. Proc. 50p. Hagerstown 
(Md.) Bd. of Educ. Free. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films. 19th ed. Proc. 
639p. Educators Progress Service. $7. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free filmstrips. 11th ed. 
Proc. 191p. Educators Progress Service. $6. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television, Educational 
television today; a status report. Proc. 49p. 
Joint Council on Educ. Television. 25¢. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television. The 1959 edu- 
cational television directory. Proc. 34p. Joint 
Council on Educ. Television. 

*Kinder, J. S. Audio-visual materials and tech- 
niques. 2d ed. 592p. Amer. Bk. Co. $7. 

Lockridge, J. P. Educational displays and exhibits 
(Bridges for ideas no.9). 47p. Tex. Univ. 
Visual Instruction Bur. $2. 

Mellenbruch, Julia. The tape recorder in the 
classroom (Bridges for ideas no.8). 67p. Tex. 
Univ. Visual Instruction Bur. $2. 

Nat. Assn. of Educ. Broadcasters. The superin- 
tendent’s viewpoint on educational television. 
28p. Nat. Assn. of Educ. Broadcasters. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction and 
Dept. of Rural Educ. The cooperative approach 
to audio-visual programs, by H. R. McCarty 
and H. C. Hartsell. 80p. NEA. $1.50; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Div. of Audio-Visual Instructional Service. 
Interaction in learning: implications for tele- 
vision; a report of a seminar .. ., by F. P. 
Foshay. 64p. NEA, $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educational teleguide; ref- 
erences for education by television, by Franklin 
Dunham. 79p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence on educational television . . . May 26-28, 
1958, ed. by G. G. Broderick (Cir. no.574). 
Proc. 88p. Office of Educ. 

Wittich, W. A. and Halsted, G. H., comps. Edu- 
cators guide to free tapes, scripts, and tran- 
scriptions. 6th ed. Proc. 225p. Educators Prog- 
ress Service. $5.75. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extracurricular 
Activities, and Teaching Methods 


Alcorn, M. D. and Linley, J. M., eds. Issues in 
curriculum development; a book of readings. 
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420p. World Bk. Co. $5. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Curriculum materials, 1959; ASCD ex- 
hibit . . . 14th annual conference . . . Mar. 1-5, 
1959. Proc. 43p. NEA. 75¢. 

* Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Learning and the teacher; 1959 yrbk. 
222p. NEA. $3.75. 

Assn, for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Selected bibliography for curriculum 
workers, 1959 ed. Proc. 84p. NEA. $1. 

Florida Univ. Core curriculum in action (Bibliog- 
raphy no.35. 2d ed.). Proc. 9p. Fla. Univ. 20¢. 

Frederick, R. W. The third curriculum; student 
activities in American education. 454p. Apple- 
ton. $5.75. 

Galanter, Eugene, ed. Automatic teaching; the 
state of the art. Proc. 198p. Wiley. $3.25. 

Moustakas, C. E. The alive and growing teacher. 
157p. Philosophical Lib. $3. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Classroom 
teachers speak on the utilization of teacher 
time; report of the study conference . . . Nov. 
28-29, 1958. 16p. NEA. 25¢. 

Osborne, Ernest. The parent-teacher partnership 
(Parent-teacher ser.). 52p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60¢. 

Preston, R. C. Teaching study habits and skills. 
55p. Rinehart. $1. 

Pritzkau, P. T. Dynamics of curriculum improve- 
ment. 459p. Prentice. $5.95. 

*Wiles, Kimball. Teaching for better schools. 2d 
ed. 341p. Prentice. $5.95. 

Wilt, M. E. Creativity in the elementary school 
(Current problems in educ.). 72p. Appleton. 
95¢. 

Zirbes, Laura. Spurs to creative teaching. 354p. 
Putnam. $5.75. 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Aldrich, F. D. The school library in Ohio with 
special emphasis on its legislative history. Proc. 
237p. Scarecrow Press. $5.25. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. Purchase 
guide for programs in science, mathematics 
and modern foreign languages. 336p. Ginn. 
$3.95. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Free and 
inexpensive learning materials. 9th ed. 256p. 
George Peabody Col. for Teachers. $1.50; 
quantity rates. 

Hart, Laurance. Comparison of encyclopedias. 
62d ed. Folder. Laurance Hart. 35¢ 1st copy; 
15¢ add’! copies. 

Karner, E. F. and Cordell, C. M. Successful 
school publications. Proc. 209p. J. Weston 
Walch. $2.50. 

Miller, Bruce. Sources of free and inexpensive 

teaching aids. 25th ed. 32p.; Sources of free 
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and inexpensive pictures for the classroom, 
1959 ed. 32p. Bruce Miller. 50¢ ea. 

Salisbury, Gordon and Sheridan, Robert. Catalog 
of free teaching aids. 180p. Gordon Salisbury. 
$1.50. 

Suttles, P. H., ed. Elementary teachers guide to 
free curriculum materials. 16th ed. Proc. 313p. 
Educators Progress Service. $6.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ, Writers’ handbook for the 
development of educational materials, by Bar- 
bara Nolen and Delia Goetz (Bul. no.1°). 
183p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

Wagner, Guy; Alexander, Mildred; and Hosier, 
Max. Strengthening fundamental skills witi: 
instructional games. 91p. J. S. Latta. $1; quan- 
tity rates. 

Wofford, Azile. The school library at work 
256p. Wilson. $3.50. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Community in 
action; a report on a social integration project. 
{27]p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. 


(15) Preschool, Kindergarten, and 
Elementary Education 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Equipment 
and supplies tested and approved for pre- 
school, school, home. 1959 revision (General 
service bul. no.39). 93p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. $1.50. 

Barnouw, Elsa and Swan, Arthur. Adventures 
with children in’ nursery school and kinder- 
garten. 276p. Crowell. $3.75. 

Beauchamp, G. A. Basic dimensions of ele- 
mentary method. 347p. Allyn. $5.50. 

Berson, M. P. Kindergarten; your child’s big 
step. 125p. Dutton. $3.50. 

California School Supervisors Assn. Guiding the 
young child, ed. by Helen Heffernan. 2d ed. 
362p. Heath. $5.25. 

Dutton, W. H. and Hockett, J. A. The modern 
elementary school; curriculum and methods. 
530p. Rinehart. $5.50. 

* Elsbree, W. S. and McNally, H. J. Elementary 
school administration and supervision. 2d ed. 
551p. Amer. Bk. Co. $6. 

* Goodlad, J. I. and Anderson, R. H. The non- 
gtaded elementary school. 248p. Harcourt 
$4.95. 

Headley, N. E. Foster and Headley’s Education 
in the kindergarten. 3d ed. 499p. Amer. Bk. 
Co. $6.50. 

Heinz, M. W. Growing and learning in the kin- 
dergarten. 157p. John Knox Press. $3. 

Imhoff, M. M. Early elementary education. 371p. 
Appleton. $5. 

Jordan, W. C. Elementary school leadership. 
323 p. McGraw. $5.95. 

* McKim, M. G.; Hansen, C. W.; and Carter, W. 
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L. Learning to teach in the elementary school, 
612p. Macmillan, $6.50. 

Moore, E. H. Fives at school; teaching in the 
kindergarten. 333p. Putnam. $4.75. 
Moore, S. B. and Richards, Phyllis. Teaching in 
the nursery school. 534p. Harper. $5.50. 
Nugent, A. G. Prelude to kindergarten; a sum. 
mary of a research project. 67p. Overbrook 
School for the Blind. 

Ohlsen, M. M., ed. Modern methods in elemen- 
tary education. 688p. Holt. $5.50. 

Stretch, L. B. Guiding development in the ele- 
mentary school. 493p. Educ. Test Bur. $5.40. 

Van Atta, F. E. How to help your child in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. 374p. Random 
House. $4.95. 


(16) Secondary Education 


Alberty, Harold and others. How to improve the 
high-school curriculum. Proc. 86p. Ohio State 
Univ. Col. of Educ. $1. 

* Alexander, W. M. and Saylor, J. G. Modern sec- 
ondary education; basic principlés and prac- 
tices. 765p. Rinehart. $6.50 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The high school we need; a report... 
by Kimball Wiles and Franklin Patterson. 28p. 
NEA. 50¢. 

Clark, L. H. and Starr, I. §. Secondary school 
teaching methods. 340p. Macmillan. $5. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. College admis- 
sions 6; the American secondary school. 74p. 
Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. $2. 

* Conant, J. B. The American high school today. 
140p. McGraw. $2.50; $1 pa. 

Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights. Com- 
parative study of Negro and white dropouts in 
selected Connecticut high schools, by H. G. 
Stetler. 47p. Conn. Com. on Civil Rights. Free. 

Council for Admin. Leadership. The administra- 
tive organization of the modern junior high 
school. 48p. Council for Admin. Leadership. 

Krug, E. A. and others. The college-preparatory 
function in Wisconsin high schools. 83p. Wis. 
Univ. School of Educ. $1.50. 

NEA. Research Div. and Department of Class- 
room Teachers. High-school dropouts. (Rev. ed. 
Discussion pam.3). 24p. NEA. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 


Nevins, J. F. 


A study of the organization and 
operation of voluntary accrediting agencies 
(Educ. res. monos. v.22, no.3). 403p. Catho- 
lic Univ. of Amer. Press. $4.25. 

Perdew, P. W. The American secondary school 
in action. 351p. Allyn. $5.50. 


Trump, J. L. Images of the future; a new ap 
proach to the secondary school. 46p. Expefi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff. 
Free. 


U. S. Office of Educ. High school curriculum or 
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ganization patterns and graduation require- 
ments in 50 large cities, by G. S. Wright (Cir. 
no.587). Proc. 28p. Office of Educ. 

Virginia School Bds. Assn. The Virginia high 
school today. Proc. 29p. Va. School Bds. Assn. 
Free. 

Wright, W. W. and Jung, C. W. Why capable 
high school students do not continue their 
schooling (Ind. univ. School of educ. bul. v.35, 
no.1). Proc. 78p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and 
Field Services. $1. 

Zapf, R. M. Democratic processes in the second- 
ary classroom. 471p. Prentice. $5.75. 


(1 7A) Language Arts 


Anderson, P. S. Resource materials for teachers 
of spelling. Proc. 118p. Burgess. $3. 

The basic issues in the teaching of English (Sup. 
to College English, Oct., 1959). 15p. Nat. 
Council of Teachers of English. 25¢. 

Burrows, A. T. Teaching composition (What res. 
says to the teacher, no.18). 32p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Cypreansen, Lucile; Wiley, J. H.; and Laase, 
L. T. Speech development, improvement, and 
correction. 353p. Ronald. $5. 

Deighton, L. C. Vocabulary development in the 
classroom. Rev. ed. of A mew approach to 
vocabulary building. 62p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

Greene, H. A. and Petty, W. T. Developing 
language skills in the elementary school. 513p. 
Allyn. $6. 

Hook, J. N. The teaching of high school English. 
2d ed. 532p. Ronald. $5.50. 

Munkres, Alberta. Helping children in oral com- 
munication (Practical suggestions for teaching 
no.19). 102p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

Pronovost, Wilbert and Kingman, Louise. The 
teaching of speaking and listening in the ele- 
mentary school, 338p. Longmans. $4.50. 

Russell, D. H. and Russell, E. F. Listening aids 
through the grades. 112p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

Tidyman, W. F. and Butterfield, Marguerite. 
Teaching the language arts. 2d ed. 403p. Mc- 
Graw. $6.50. 

Tooze, Ruth. Storytelling. 268p. Prentice. $3.95. 

U. S. Office of Educ. English language arts in 
American high schools, by Arno Jewett (Bul. 
1958, no.13). 122p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 


(1 7B) Reading and Literature 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. More about 
reading, ed. by Margaret Rasmussen (Reprint 
service bul. no.29). 32p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. 50¢. 

Boynton, C. I. The development of reading skills 
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through the grades. 44p. Comet. $2. 

* Burton, D. L. Literature study in the high 
schools. 291p. Holt. $4. 

* Dawson, M. A. and Bamman, H. A. Funda- 
mentals of basic reading instruction. 304p. 
Longmans, $4.25. 

Delacato, C. H. The treatment and prevention 
of reading problems. 122p. Chas. C Thomas. 
$4.50. 

Internat. Reading Assn. Sacramento State College 
Council. Significant values in literature; pro- 
ceedings of the 4th annual reading conference, 
ed. by M. Y. Williams. 41p. Sacramento 
State Col. Council, Internat. Reading Assn. $1. 

Kottmeyer, William. Teacher's guide for re- 
medial reading. 264p. Webster. $4; $3 to 
schools. 

Larrick, Nancy. Your child and his reading; how 
parents can help (Public affairs pam. no.278). 
28p. Public Affairs Com. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Lorge, Irving. The Lorge formula for estimating 
difficulty of reading materials. 20p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 75¢. 

McCracken, Glenn. The right to learn. 228p. 
Regnery. $4.50. 

Reese, D. J., comp. A survey of corrective and 
remedial reading materials. Proc. 24p. Eastern 
Mont. Col. of Educ. Bkstore. 75¢. 

Taylor, E. A. Eyes, visual anomalies, and the 
fundamental reading skill. Proc. 204p. Reading 
and Study Skills Center. $5. 

Veatch, Jeanette. Individualizing your reading 
program. 242p. Putnam. $4.50. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


California Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Audio-Visual 
Educ. and Bur. of Nat. Defense Educ. A guide 
for the development of language laboratory 
facilities. Proc. 19p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Huebener, Theodore. How to teach foreign lan- 
guages effectively. 198p. N.Y. Univ. Press. $3. 

Jones, H. F. Foreign languages in the secondary 
school curriculum (Curriculum bul. v.15, no. 
192). Prec. 18p. Ore. Univ. School of Educ. 
75¢. 

Modern Language Assn. of Amer. Materials list 
for use by teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages, ed. by D. W. Alden. 85p. Modern 
Language Assn. Foreign Language Program 
Res. Center. 50¢. 

Oliva, P. F. Instructional aids and sources for 
foreign languages. 40p. Fla. Univ. 60¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Modern foreign languages 
in the secondary school: prereading instruction, 
by Patricia O'Connor (Cir. no.583). Proc. 45p. 
Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The national defense lan- 
guage development program authorized by the 
National defense education act of 1958. Proc. 
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4p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. References on foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school, by M. C. 
Johnston and Ho Remer (Cir. no.495, rev.). 
Proc. 19p. Office of Educ. Free. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Allen, Hugh, Jr. Attitudes of certain high school 
seniors toward science and scientific careers 
(Science manpower project monos.). 53p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$1.25. 

Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
The AAAS science book list, prepared under 
the direction of H. J. Deason. Proc. 140p. 
Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science 
Ltd. free distrib.; add’l copies $1 ea. 

Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
An inexpensive science library, 3d ed., by H. J. 
Deason and R. W. Lynn. Proc. 59p. Amer. 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
A selected list of career guidance pamphlets 
{by H. J. Deason]}. Proc. 12p. Amer. Assn. for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
The traveling elementary school science library, 
by H. J. Deason and others. Proc. 47p. Amer. 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
The traveling high school science library, Sth 
ed., by H. J. Deason. Proc. 61p. Amer. Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

Atkin, J. M. and Burnett, R. W. Working with 
animals. 67p. Rinehart. $1. 

Atkin, J. M. and Burnett, R. W. Working with 
plants. 58p. Rinehart. $1. 

* Banks, J. H. Learning and teaching arithmetic. 
405p. Allyn. $5.95. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Program for 
college preparatory mathematics; report of the 
Commission on mathematics. 63p. Col. Entrance 
Exam. Bd. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. A summary of 
the report of the Commission on mathematics. 
12p. Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. 

Emm, M. E. A factorial study of the problem- 
solving ability of fifth grade boys (Educ. res. 
monos. v.22, no.1). 57p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 

Ford, R. G. and Cullman, R. E. Dimensions, 
units, and numbers in the teaching of physical 
sciences (Science manpower project monos.). 
Proc. 49p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur 
of Pubs. $1. 

* Grossnickle, F. E. and Brueckner, L. J. Dis- 

covering meanings in arithmetic. 442p. Win- 
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ston. $5.32. 

Illinois Univ. College of Engineering. Mathe. 
matical needs of prospective students. Rev. ed, 
(Bul. v.56, no.51). 28p. Ill. Univ. Col. of 
Engineering. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Lusk, H. D. An investigation of science educa- 
tion in selected Kentucky public elementary 
schools (Ky. univ. Bur. of school service bul, 
v.31, no.4). 80p. Ky. Univ. Bur. of School 
Service. $1. 

* Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Growth of mathematical ideas, grades K-12 
(24th yrbk.). 507p. Nat. Council of Teachers 
of Math. $5. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. A guide 
co the use and procurement of teaching aids 
for mathematics, by E. J. Berger and D. A, 
Johnson. 41p. Nat. Council of Teachers of 
Math. 75¢. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Mathe- 
matics tests available in the U.S., by S. S. 
Myers. 12p. Nat. Council of Teachers of Math. 
50¢. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
supervisor of mathematics; his role in the im- 
provement of mathematics instruction. 10p. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of Math. 15¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Mathematics for the academically talented 
student in the secondary school. 48p. NEA. 
60¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu 
dent. Science for the academically talented 
student in the secondary school. 63p. NEA. 
60¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Mathematics and science 
teaching and facilities (Res. mono. 1959-Ml). 
Proc. 49p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Science Foundation. National science founda- 
tion programs for education in the sciences. 
27p. Nat. Science Found. Free. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Action for science 
under NDEA. 22p. NEA. Single copy free; 
add’l copies 15¢ ea. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Star "58 abstracts. 
44p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Future Scientists of 
Amer. Foundation. Careers in science teaching. 
[19}p. NEA. Single copy free; add'l copies 
10¢ ea. 

Roucek, J. S., ed. The challenge of science edu- 
cation. 491p. Philosophical Lib. $10. 

Schutter, C. H. and Spreckelmeyer, R. L. Teach- 
ing the third R; a comparative study of Amer- 
ican and European textbooks in arithmetic. 46p. 
Council for Basic Educ. $1. 

Stone, D. F. Modern high school biology; 4 

recommended course of study (Science maf- 

power project mono.). 96p. Columbia Univ. 
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Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

Thurber, W. A. and Collette, A. T. Teaching 
science in today’s secondary schools. 640p. 
Allyn. $6.95. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aerospace and aviation 
periodicals for teachers and pupils, by W. C. 
Brown (Cir. no.556, rev. 1959). Proc. 6p. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aids for teaching science; 
improving supervisory and consultant services 
in science and mathematics, by E. S$. Obourn 
and K. E, Brown (Cir. no.581). Proc. 15p. 
Office of Educ. 

US. Office of Educ. Mathematics books for 
secondary school students, by D. W. Snader 
(Cir. no.586). Proc. 11p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Qualifications and teaching 
loads of mathematics and science teachers in 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, by K. E. 
Brown and E. §. Obourn (Cir. no.575). 101p. 
Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 

US. President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
Education for the age of science. Proc. 34p. 
President’s Science Advisory Com. 

Vessel, M. F. and Wong, H. H. Teaching science 
through holidays and seasons with science bul- 
letin boards, exhibits and activities. 36p. Fearon 
Pubs. $1.50. 

Vitrogan, David. Modern high school physics. 
88p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $1.50. 

Welte, A. F.; Dimond, James; and Friedl, Alfred. 
Your science fair. Proc. 103p. Burgess. $2.75. 


(19) Social Studies 


* Jarolimek, John. Social studies in elementary 
education. 400p. Macmillan. $5.75. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Annotated bibli- 
ography of materials in economic education, 
1959-60. 47p. Joint Council on Economic Educ. 
50¢. 

* Nat. Council for the Social Studies. New view- 
points in geography, ed. by P. E. James (29th 
ytbk.). 260p. Nat. Council for the Social 
Studies. $5; $4 pa. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. World history 
book list for high schools (Bul. no.31). 119p. 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies. $1.25. 

Tiegs, E. W. and Adams, Fay. Teaching the 
social studies; a guide to better citizenship. 
562p. Ginn. $6. 


(20) Art and Music 


Carabo-Cone, Madeleine. The playground as 
music teacher. 247p. Harper. $5. 

* Conant, Howard and Randall, Arne. Art in edu- 
cation. 345p. Bennett. $6. 

Jefferson, Blanche. Teaching art to children. 294p. 
Allyn. $6.95. 

Leonhard, Charles and House, R. W. Foundations 
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and principles of music education. 375p. Mc- 
Graw. $6. 

McMillan, L. E. Guiding children’s growth 
through music. 246p. Ginn. $4. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music in the 
senior high school. 112p. Music Educators Nat. 
Conf. $2.25. 

Pierce, A. E. Teaching music in the elementary 
school. 239p. Holt. $4.75. 

Sheehy, E. D. Children discover music and dance. 
282p. Holt. $5.75. 

Snyder, K. D. School music administration and 
supervision. 365p. Allyn. $5.75. 

Vernazza, Marcelle. Making and playing class- 
room instruments. 28p. Fearon Pubs. $1. 

Werder, R. H., ed. Music teaching techniques; 
proceedings of the workship . . . June 13-24, 
1958. Proc. 152p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $2.95. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Arts Education 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Research and Publications 
Committee. Area vocational education pro- 
grams. 40p. Amer. Vocational Assn. 35¢. 

Gerbracht, Carl and Babcock, R. J. Industrial arts 
for grades K-6. 160p. Bruce. $3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Vocational education 
for rural America, ed. by G. I. Swanson (1958- 
59 yrbk.). 354p. NEA. $4; quantity rates. 

UNESCO. An international bibliography of tech- 
nical and vocational education (Educ. studies 
and docs, no.31). Proc. 72p. UNESCO Pubs. 
Center. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Organized occupational cur- 
riculums; enrollments and graduates, 1957, by 
H. H. Armsby and others (Cir. no.568). 201p. 
Supt. of Docs. $1.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Selected aviation career 
and scholarship reference sources, by W. C 
Brown and R. E. Brewster (Cir. no.569). Proc. 
4p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ, State curriculum guides for 
industrial arts, 1941-58; an annotated bibli- 
ography, by M. L. Schmitt (Cir. no.567). Prov. 
33p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Area voca- 
tional education programs; regulations for the 
administration of title 8, National defense edu- 
cation act of 1958 (Misc. no.3560, rev. Sept., 
1959). 7p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest 
of annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education . . . fiscal year ended June 30, 1958. 
Proc. 59p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Guides for 
developing curricula for the education of prac- 
tical nurses, by D. E. Orem (Voc. div. bul. 
no.274, Practical nurse educ. ser. no.2). 165p. 

Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 





(21B) Business Education 


Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and the Nat. 
Business Teachers Assn. The clerical program 
in business education, ed. by Harry Huffman 
(Amer. business educ. yrbk. v.16). 470p. N.Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3.75. 

Guidance in business education; suggestions for 
counselors and administrators (Mono. no.83, 
rev. ed.). 49p. South-Western Pub. Co. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Supervision 
to improve instruction in distributive education 
(Bul, no.278, Distributive educ. ser. no.26). 
19p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Campbell, Kearney. The guidance role of the 
agriculture teacher (Ky. univ. Bur. of school 
service bul. v.32, no.1). 93p. Ky. Univ. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Inservice 
education of teachers of vocational agriculture, 
by V. R. Cordozier (Bul. no.277, Agricultural 
ser. no.73). 52p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education (Bul. no. 
275, Agricultural ser. no.72). 56p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Brunson, M. A. Guidance; an integrating process 
in higher education. 180p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $5.25. 

Cassidy, Rosalind. Counseling in the physical 
education program (Current problems in educ.) 
156p. Appleton. $1.35. 

Dugan, W. E., ed. Counseling points of view 
(Modern school practices ser. no.3). 48p. 
Minn. Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Hill, G. E. Identifying the school’s guidance 
resources (Pupil services ser. no.3). 18p. Ohio 
State Center for Individual Service. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance, v.21 [for 
1958}. Proc. 53p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.50 

Hilton, M. E., ed. New frontiers in guidance- 
personnel work. 108p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Hoffmann, R. W. and Plutchik, Robert. Small- 
group discussion in orientation and teaching. 
168p. Putnam. $4. 

Johnston, E. G.; Peters, Mildred; and Evraiff, 
William. The role of the teacher in guidance. 
276p. Prentice. $4.95. 

Knapp, R. H. Guidance in the elementary school. 
394p. Allyn. $5. 

Kowitz, G. T. and Kowitz, N. G. Guidance in 
the elementary classroom. 314p. McGraw 
$5.75. 

McDaniel, H. B. and others, eds. Readings in 
guidance. 411p. Holt. $4.75. 

Mortensen, D. G. and Schmuller, A. M. Guidance 
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in today’s schools. 436p. Wiley. $5.75. 

* Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Personnel sety. 
ices in education (58th yrbk., pt.2). 303p. 
Chicago Univ. Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Science Research Associates, Inc. Preparing stu- 
dents for college, ed. by Esther Diamond, §3p, 
Science Res. Associates. $1.50. 

Stoops, Emery, ed. Guidance services; organiza. 
tion and administration. 302p. McGraw. $5.75, 

* Thorndike, R. L. and Hagen, Elizabeth. Ten 
thousand careers. 346p. Wiley. $8.50. 

Tolbert, E. L. Introduction to counseling. 322p. 
McGraw. $5.95. 


(23) Health, Physical, Safety 
Education, and Recreation 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec. 
reation. Completed research in health, physical 
education, recreation, v.1. . ., comp. by A. W. 
Hubbard and R. A. Weiss. 60p. NEA. $1.50; 
quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recre- 
ation. Teaching nutrition in the elementary 
school, by M. A. Banks and M. A. Dunham. 
32p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recre- 
ation. Your community; school-community fit- 
ness inventory. 40p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates, 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Advisory 
Committee on Fire Safety Protection and Educ. 
Safety, sanity and the schools. 12p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Atkins, A. J. and Gwynn, J. M. Teaching alcohol 
education in the schools. 190p. Macmillan. 
$3.20. 

Blum, H. L.; Peters, H. B.; and Bettman, J. W. 
Vision screening for elementary schools; the 
Orinda study. 146p. Calif. Univ. Press. $4. 

Cassidy, Rosalind. Counseling in the physical 
education program (Current problems in 
educ.). 156p. Appleton. $1.35. 

Clarke, H. H. Application of measurement to 
health and physical education. 3d ed. 528p. 
Prentice. $6.95. 

Esslinger, A. A. The secondary school physical 
education program (Curriculum bul. v.15, no. 
194). Proc. 9p. Ore. Univ. School of Educ. 
50¢. 

Farina, A. M.; Furth, S. H.; and Smith, J. M. 
Growth through play. 246p. Prentice. $5.75. 
Harnett, A. L. and Shaw, J. H. Effective school 

health education. 421p. Appleton. $4.75. 

Jacobson, W. J.; Boyd, F. L.; and Hill, M. M. 
Promising practices in nutrition education i 
the elementary school. 46p. Columbia Univ 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ. 
of the NEA and the Amer. Medical Assn. AS 
others see us. 33p. NEA. 25¢. 

Joint Committee on Physical Educ. and Athletics. 
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Athletic directors national conference . . . re- 
port of the working conference, Mar. 21-23, 
1959. 32p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

LeFevre, J. R. and Boydston, D. N. An annotated 
guide to free and inexpensive health instruction 
materials. Proc. 71p. So. Ill. Univ. Press. $5; 
$2.50 pa. 

Murray, R. L. and Hussey, D. P. From student 
to teacher in physical education. 110p. Prentice. 
$2.75. 

Nat. Conf. on Fitness of Secondary School Youth. 
Youth and fitness; a program for secondary 
schools. 74p. Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical 
Educ. and Recreation, $1.50. 

Nat. Conf. on Social Changes and Implications 
for Physical Educ. and Sports Programs. Social 
changes and sports. 122p. Amer. Assn. for 
Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. $2. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Tests and 
evaluation methods used in driver and safety 
education. Proc. 48p. NEA. $1. 

Nemir, Alma. The school health program. 428p. 
Saunders. $6. 

Nixon, E. W. and Cozens, F. W. An introduction 
to physical education. 5th ed. 287p. Saunders. 
$4.25. 

O'Keefe, P. R. and Aldrich, Anita. Education 
through physical activities. 3d ed. 377p. Mosby. 
$4.50. 

Scott, M. G., ed. Research methods in health, 
physical education, recreation. 2d ed. 536p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. $6; quantity rates. 

Smith, H. N. and Wolverton, M. E. Health edu- 
cation in the elementary school. 315p. Ronald. 
$4.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Physical education in urban 
elementary schools, by Elsa Schneider (Bul. no. 
15). 91p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

Willgoose, C. E. Health education in the elemen- 
tary school. 450p. Saunders. $5.25. 

Williams, J. F. The principles of physical educa- 
tion. 7th ed. 389p. Saunders. $4.50. 

Zeigler, E. F. Administration of physical educa- 

tion and athletics; a case method approach. 

248p. Prentice. $4.95. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Abel, G. L., comp. Concerning the education of 
blind children (Educ. ser. no.12). 107p. Amer. 
Found. for the Blind. $1. 

* Baker, H. J. Introduction to exceptional chil- 
dren. 3d ed. 523p. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Blodgett, H. E. and Warfield, G. J. Understand- 
ing mentally retarded children (Current prob- 
lems in educ.). 156p. Appleton. $1.35. 

Glifornia Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Special Educ. 
The program of speech therapy and lip reading 
in California public schools (Bul. v.28, no.2). 
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{65]}p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 40¢. 

Clark, Bill. Emotional problems: a major factor 
in retention (So. Eastern La. Col. bul. v.16, 
no.2). 40p. So. Eastern La. Col. 

Cruickshank, W. M. and Trippe, M. J. Services 
to blind children in New York state. 495p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $5. 

Cypreansen, Lucile; Wiley, J. H.; and Laase, L. T. 
Speech development, improvement, and correc- 
tion. 353p. Ronald. $5. 

Daley, W. T. and Pritchett, E. M., eds. Speech 
therapy; the proceedings of the workshop .. . 
June 13-24, 1958. Proc. 166p. Catholic Univ. 
of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Florida Univ. Identifying and grouping gifted 
children (Bibliog. no.36). Proc. 6p. Fla. Univ 
20¢. 

French, J. L., ed. Educating the gifted; a book 
of readings. 555p. Holt. $5.50. 

Gallagher, J. J. The gifted child in the elemen- 
tary school (What res. says to the teacher no. 
17). 32p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Garrison, K. C. and Force, D. G., Jr. The psy- 
chology of exceptional children. 3d ed. 586p. 
Ronald. $6. 

Hart, Evelyn. How retarded children can be 
helped (Public affairs pam. no. 288). 28p. Pub. 
Affairs Com. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Hathaway, Winifred. Education and health of the 
partially seeing child. 4th ed. Rev. by F. M. 
Foote, Dorothy Bryan, and Helen Gibbons. 
201p. Columbia Univ. Press. $5. 

Heber, Rick. A manual on terminology and classi- 
fication in mental retardation (Amer. J. of 
Mental Deficiency, v.64, no.2, mono. sup.). 
1llp. Amer. Assn. on Mental Deficiency. $2. 

Loewy, Herta. More about the backward child. 
138p. Philosophical Lib. $4.75. 

Mary Theodore, Sister. The challenge of the re- 
tarded child. 199p. Bruce. $3.95. 

Nat. Assn. for Retarded Children. Help for the 
mentally retarded through vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Proc. 24p. Nat. Assn. for Retarded Chil- 
dren. 25¢. 

Nat. Assn. for Retarded Children. Legislative and 
governor's commissions concerned with state 
legislation and programming for the mentally 
retarded. Proc. 28p. Nat. Assn. for Retarded 
Children. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. The slow 
learner in homemaking education (DHE topics 
no.10). 15p. NEA. 

Nugent, A. G. Prelude to kindergarten; a sum- 
mary of a research project. 67p. Overbrook 
School for the Blind. 

Public Educ. Assn. (New York City). How dif- 
ficult are the difficult schools? A report by 
H. I. Popper. 3ip. Public Educ. Assn. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Quill, L. C., comp. Areas of instruction for 
teachers of children who are deaf; oral day 
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school. Proc. 104p. Champaign Community 


Schools. $2. 


* Terman, L. M. and Oden, M. H. The gifted 


group at mid-life; 35 years’ follow-up of 
superior child (Genetic studies of genius v.5) 
187p. Stanford Univ. Press. $4.50. 


U.S. Office of Educ. Children with speech and 


hearing impairment: preparing to work witl 
them in the schools, by Wendell Johnson (Bul 
no.5). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education of the severels 
retarded child, by H. M. Williams and J. E. W 
Wallin (Bul. no.12). 26p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teachers of children wh 
are hard of hearing, by R. P. Mackie and D. A 
Harrington (Bul. no.24). 70p. Supt. of Docs 
35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. and Office of Vocatio 
Rehabilitation. Preparation of mentally re 
youth for gainful employment (Bul. 
Rehabilitation service ser. no.507). 86p 
of Docs. 35¢. 

Western Carolina College. Gifted children . 
ed. by M. B. Morrill. (Bul. v.36, no.1, sup 
32p. Western Carolina Col. 

Witty, Paul; Conant, J. B.; and Strang, Ruth 
Creativity of gifted and talented children; ad 
dresses . given at meetings of 


American association of school administrators, 


Feb., 1959. 51p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 
Bur. of Pubs. $1. 
Woods Schoo!s and Amer. Assn. on Mental De 


ficiency. Symposium on research design and 
methodology in mental retardation; proceedings 
of the Woods school conference, May 1-3, 1959 


(Amer. J. of Mental Deficiency, v.64, no.2) 
Pp.227-432. Amer. Assn. on Mental Deficiency 
$3. 


(25) Education for Family Life 


NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. Future home- 
makers of America; an integral part of the 


homemaking program, by Louise Fernandez and 


Betty Starr. 9p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 
NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. The slow 


learner in homemaking education (DHE topics 


no.10). 15p. NEA. 


NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. Teaching proc- 


] 


esses of thinking in homemaking education 
quan- 


(DHE topics no.11). 15p. NEA. 50¢; 
tity rates. 


U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Studies on 
the teaching of home economics in colleges and 


universities, 1955-56, by Ivol Spafford and E. P 


Amidon (Vocational div. bul. no.276, Home 


economics ser. no.31). 144p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢ 


(26) Rural Education 
U.S. Office of Educ. Publications pertaining t 


‘ 
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and small 
refs. no.30). Proc. 15p. 


or applicable to education in rural 
< munities (Selected 
Office of Educ. Free 
1S. Office of Educ. Statistics of rural schools 
by M. A. Harvey (Cir. no.565). Proc. 17p. 


Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(27) Negro Education 
(No titles this year) 


(28A) Higher Education 


mer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
nissions Officers. An adequate permanent record 
1 transcript guide. 19p. Amer. Assn. of Col- 
legiate Registrars 
ner. Council on Educ. College testing; a guide 
to practices and programs. 189p. Amer, Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3 
Amer. Council on Educ, The education of women; 
report of a conference 
Amer. Council on 


signs for the future; 
ed. by O. D. David 
Educ. $2. 


mer. Council 


153p 


on Educ. Spotlight on the college 
ussion by the Problems and 

nittees .. ., ed. by M. L. Habeia 

. $1 

mer. Council on Educ. Committee on Accredita- 

tion of Service Experiences. Granting credit for 

service school training. 2d ed. (Bul. no8). 
12p. Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. Asian studies in liberal 

jucation, ed. by E. P. Boardman. 50p. Assn. 
of Amer. Cols 

Assn. of Amer. C€ Fellowships in the arts 
and sciences, 1960-61, by V. B. Potter. 3d ed. 
220p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3.75 

Barton, A. H. Studying the effects of college edu- 
cation. 96p. Edw. W. Hazen Found. 

Belth, Marc and Schueler, Herbert. Liberal edu- 
cation for adults re-examined: the Queens col- 
lege program (Notes and essays no.25). Proc. 
37p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢. 

Berdahl, R. O. British universities and the state. 
(Calif. univ. Pubs 
229p. Calif. Univ. $4. 

Bigelow, K. W. Selected books for the college 
and university administrator. 26p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1 

Brunson, M. A. Guidance; an integrating process 
in higher education. 180p. Columbia Uni 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $5.25. 

Bundy, McGeorge. An atmosphere to breathe; 
Woodrow Wilson and the life of the American 
university college (Educ. in the nation’s sefv- 
ice no.2). 30p. Woodrow Wilson Found. Free. 

Byse, Clark and Joughin, Louis. Tenure in Amet- 

: 212p. Cornell Univ 


lleges 


in political science v.7). 


ican higher education. 


Press. $3.50 
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# Carmichael, O. C. Universities: Commonwealth 
and American; a comparative study. 390p. 
Harper. $6. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
The changing university: a report of the 7th 
annual 'eadership conference, ed. by G. H. 
Daigneault. Proc. 61p. Center for the Study of 
Liberal Educ. for Adults. Single copy free. 

College Life Insurance Co. of Amer. Credit for 
college; student loan funds in the United States. 
Proc. 37p. Col. Life Insurance Co, of Amer. 

College Scholarship Service. Financing a college 
education; a guide for counselors. 20p. Col. 
Entrance Exam. Bd. 50¢. 

Committee on Government and Higher Educ. The 
eficiency of freedom. 44p. Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Press. $1. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. Nearing the 
breakthrough. 12p. Council for Financial Aid 
to Educ. Free. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. 1958 corpora- 
tion support of higher education; a report on 
the 3d biennial survey. 25p. Council for 
Financial Aid to Educ. 50¢. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. The trial run 
turned out a winner; report for 1957-58. 31p. 
Council for Financial Aid to Educ. 10¢. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ, Where's the 
money coming from? 16p. Council for Financial 
Aid to Educ. 35¢. 

Council of State Governments. State higher educa- 
tion study commissions (RM 325). Proc. 30p. 
Council of State Govts. $1.50. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Self-evaluation and accredita- 
tion in higher education; proceedings of the 
workship . . . June 13-24, 1958. Proc. 362p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Dressel, P. L.; Mayhew, L. B.; and McGrath, 
E. J. The liberal arts as viewed by faculty 
members in professional schools. 68p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

* Eddy, E. D. The college influence on student 
character. 185p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 
Florida Univ. Improving college and university 
teaching (Bibliog. no.34, 2d ed.). Proc. 6p. 

Fla. Univ. 20¢. 

* Frankel, Charles, ed. Issues in university educa- 
tion. 175p. Harper. $3.95. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Committee 
on Utilization of College Teaching Resources. 
Better utilization of college teaching resources. 
62p. Fund for the Advancement of Educ. 

Garrison, R. H. The adventure of learning in 
college; an undergraduate guide to productive 
study. 270p. Harper. $3.25. 

Gleazer, E. J., Jr. The problem of picking pedes- 
tals. 8p. Amer. Col. Public Relations Assn. 20¢. 

Glenny, L. A. Autonomy of public colleges; the 
— of coordination. 325p. McGraw. 

5.95. 
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Goheen, R. F. Essential tasks (Educ. in the na- 
tion’s service no.3). 16p. Woodrow Wilson 
Found. Free. 

Gould, S. B. Knowledge is not enough, 232p. 
Antioch Press. $3.50. 

Griswold, A. W. Liberal education and the 
democratic ideal and other essays. 136p. Yale. 
95¢. 

Gropper, G. L. and Fitzpatrick, Robert. Who goes 
to graduate school? 66p. Amer. Inst. for Res. 

Guthrie, E. R. The state university, its function 
and its future. 66. Wash. Univ. $1.50. 

Higher education; the year book of education, 
1959, ed. by G. Z. F. Bereday and J. A. 
Lauwerys. 520p. World Book Co. $8.50. 

Higher education in Pennsylvania; analysis of 
probiems with proposals, by the Advisory 
panel, Joint state government commission . . . 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 85p. Pitts- 
burgh Univ. 

Hill, A. T. The small college meets the challenge. 
215p. McGraw. $4.95. 

Houle, C. O. Major trends in higher adult edu- 
cation (Notes and essays no.24). Proc. 47p. 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢. 

Jaspers, Karl. The idea of the university. 135p. 
Beacon Press. $3.75. 

Johns, Ruth and Campbell, J. C. College costs. 
12p. Bd. of Coop. Educ. Services. 25¢. 

Jones, H. M. One great society; humane learning 
in the U.S. 241p. Harcourt. $4.50. 

Knapp, P. B. College teaching and the college 
library (ACRL mono. no.23). Proc. 110p. 
Amer. Lib. Assn. $3. 

Lee, S. W. God bless our queer old dean. 256p. 
Putnam. $3.95. 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s college guide. New ed. 
290p. Simon and Schuster. $4.95; $2.50 pa. 
MacLeish, Archibald. Mr. Wilson and the nation’s 
need (Educ. in the nation’s service no.1). 12p. 

Woodrow Wilson Found. Free. 

Magoun, F. A. The teaching of human relations 
by the case demonstration method. 169p. 
Beacon. $4.50. 

McGrath, E. J. The graduate school and the de- 
cline of liberal education. 65p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

McGrath, E. J. Liberal education in the profes- 
sions. 63p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $1.50. 

McPherson, R. G. Theory of higher education in 
19th-century England (Ga. univ. mono. no.4). 
127p. Ga. Univ. Press. $2. 

Michigan Univ. Addresses given at the annual 
conference on higher education in Michigan, 
Nov. 19-20, 1958 (Official pub. v.60, no.101). 
57p. Mich. Univ. 

Minnesota Legislative Commission on Highes 
Educ. Higher education for our state and times; 
final report of the director of research, R. J. 
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Keller. 87p. Minn. Legislative Com. on Higher 
Educ. 

* Moos, Malcolm and Rourke, F. E. The campus 
and the state. 414p. Johns Hopkins Press. $6 

Morse, J. F. An aid to administrators of National 
defense student loans. 42p. Col. Entrance Exam 
Bd. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in universities, colleges, and junior colleges 
1957-58, and 1958-59 (Res. report 59-R10). 
86p. NEA. Single copy free; add'l copies 50¢. 

Nat. Science Foundation. Scientific research and 
development in colleges and universities; ex- 
penditures and manpower, 1953-54 (NSF-59- 
10). 173p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

Nevins, J. F. A study of the organization and 
operation of voluntary accrediting agencies 
(Educ. res. monos. v.22, no.3). 403p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $4.25. 

Newcomer, Mabel. A century of higher education 
for American women. 266p. Harper. $5 

Perkins, J. A. Plain talk from a campus. 195p 
Del. Univ. Press. $4. 

Price, J. M., ed. Reading for life; developing the 
college student’s lifetime reading interest. 27 1p 
Mich. Univ. Press. $6. 

Rauh, M. A. College and university trusteeship 
112p. Antioch Press. $1. 

* Reid, R. H. American degree mills; a study of 
their operations and of existing and potential 
ways to control them. 99p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $1. 

Roper, Elmo and associates. Parents’ college plans 
study. Proc. 30p. Ford Found. Free. 

Ruml, Beardsley and Morrison, D. H. Memo to 
a college trustee. 94p. McGraw. $2.95; $1 pa. 

Shinn, A. H. A study of social living in Catholic 
women’s colleges in the U.S. (Educ. res. monos. 
v.22, no.2). 159p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $1.75. 

Shryock, R. H. The University of Pennsylvania 
faculty; a study in American higher education 
259p. Pa. Univ. Press. $5. 

Stoke, H. W. The American college president 
180p. Harper. $3.50. 

Swift, R. N. World affairs and the college cur- 
ciculum (Studies in universities and world 
affairs). 194p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Trueblood, Elton. The idea of a college. 207p 
Harper. $4. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Accreditation in higher edu- 
cation, by L. E. Blauch. 247p. Supt. of Docs. 
$2.50.; $1.50 pa. 

U.S. Office of Educ. An analysis of the 5-year 
physics program at Moscow state university, by 
E. M. Corson (Information on educ. around 
the world no.11). Proc. 43p. Office of Educ 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. College and university en- 
dowment investments; a survey as of June 30, 
1958, by W. R. Bokelman, J. H. Cain, and 
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E. V. Hollis (Cir. no.579). Proc. 48p. Supt. 
of Docs. 35¢ 

1.8. Office of Educ. College and university facili. 
tres survey, Pt. I: Cost and financing of college 
and university buildings, 1951-55, by W. R 
Bokelman and J. B. Rork (Cir. no.540), 53p. 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. College and university facul- 
ties; recent personnel and instructional prac. 
tices, by C. B. Lindquist (Bul. no.27). 6ip, 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

1S. Office of Educ. Earned degrees conferred by 
higher educational institutions, 1957-58, by 
D. B. Gertler (Cir. no.570). Proc. 210p. Supt. 
of Docs. $1.50 

1.8. Office of Educ. Financial statistics of insti- 
tutions of higher education: statistical sum- 
mary, 1955-56, by H. S. Conrad, M. C. Rice 
and George Lind (Cir. no.571). Proc. 11p, 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Higher education; planning 
and management data, 1958-59: salaries, tuition 
and fees, room and board, by W. R. Bokelman 
(Cir. no.549). Proc. 126p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Junior-year science and 
mathematics students, fall, 1958 (Cir. no.577). 
64p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢ 
U.S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 

in higher education, 1958: analytic report, by 
E. M. Huddleston and H. C. Poole (Cir. no. 
545). 30p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 
in higher education, 1959: institutional data, by 
H. C. Poole and L. W. Ramsey (Cir. no.606). 
Proc. 34p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Projection of earned degrees 
to 1969-70, by L. H. Conger, Jr. and M. G. 
Fullam (OE-54002). Proc. 7p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Reporter; clearinghouse of 
studies on higher education, ed. by W. RB 
Hatch (Cir. no.562). 78p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Resident, extension, and 
other enrollments in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, first term, 1957-58, by H. C. Poole 
(Cir. no.593). 73p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Social science requirements 
for bachelor’s degrees, by J. B. Sanders (Bul. 
no.8). 68p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Special reports; clearing: 
house of studies on higher education, ed. by 
W. R. Hatch (Cir. no.563). Proc. 59p. Supt. 
of Docs. 40¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of higher educe- 
tion: 1955-56; receipts, expenditures, and 
property (Biennial survey of educ, 1954-56, 
chap. 4, section 2). 177p. Supt. of Docs. 65¢- 

U.S. Office of Educ, Statistics of land-grant col 
leges and universities, year ending June 30, 
1957, by George Lind (Cir. no.541). 10lp. 
Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 

Van Doren, Mark. Liberal education . . . with 
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new preface. . . . 178p. Beacon. $1.75. 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educ. 
Balanced growth in western education; annual 
report, 1958. 35p. Western Interstate Com. for 
Higher Educ. 

Workman, J. R. New horizons of higher educa- 
tion. 88p. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 

# Wriston, H. M. Academic procession. 222p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $4. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Gordon, R. A. and Howell, J. E. Higher educa- 
tion for business. 491p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$3.50. 

Lyons, G. M. and Masland, J. W. Education and 
military leadership; a study of the ROTC. 
283p. Princeton Univ. Press. $5. 

Montag, M. L. and Gotkin, L. G. Community 
college education for nursing. Proc. 457p. Mc- 
Graw. $6. 

Russell, C. H. Liberal education and nursing. 
152p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1958, by J. C. Lewis and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.555). Proc. 50p. Supt. of 
Docs. 40¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Air transportation and man- 
agement courses; a partial list of offerings in 
colleges and universities (Cir. no.550, rev.). 
Proc. 10p. Office of Educ. Free. 

US. Office of Educ. Preparation programs and 
course offerings in school and college per- 
sonnel work, 1959-60 (Cir. no.591). Proc. 
124p. Supt. of Docs. 75¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Studies on 
the teaching of home economics in colleges and 
universities, 1955-56, by Ivol Spafford and 
E. P. Amidon (Vocational div. bul. no.276, 
Home economics ser. no.31). 144p. Supt. of 
Docs. 55¢. 


(29) Adult Education 


Belth, Marc and Schueler, Herbert. Liberal edu- 
cation for adults re-examined; the Queens col- 
lege program (Notes and essays no.25). Proc. 
37p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free; add’! copies 25¢ ea. 

Brunner, E. deS. and others. An overview of adult 
education research. [279]}p. Adult Educ. Assn. 
$4; $2 to members. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
A review of 1958; future directions of the 
Center, and a report of current activities. Proc. 
60p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free. 

DeCrow, Roger. Ability and achievement of eve- 
ning college and extension students. Proc. 13p. 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
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Adults. Single copy free. 

English, M. E. College in the country; a program 
of education for adults. 120p. Ga. Univ. $3. 

Fund for Adult Educ. Education for public re- 
sponsibility. 17p. Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Grattan, C. H., ed. American ideas about adult 
education, 1710-1951 (Classics in educ. no.2). 
140p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $1.25. 

Houle, C. O. Major trends in higher adult edu- 
cation (Notes and essays no.24). Proc. 47p. 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢ ea. 

Keeler, Sister Jerome. Handbook of Catholic 
adult education. 95p. Bruce. $1.35. 

Kidd, J. R. How adults learn. 324p. Association. 
$4.75. 

Liveright, A. A. Strategies of leadership in con- 
ducting adult education programs. 140p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Miklas, Sebastian, ed. Principles and problems of 
Catholic adult education; proceedings of the 
Workshop . . . June 13-24, 1958. Proc. 232p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. The 
case for adult education. 24p. NEA. 40¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
When you're teaching adults. 24p. NEA. 40¢; 
quantity rates. 

Richards, C. G. The provision of popular read- 
ing materials (Mono. on fundamental educ. 
no.12). 298p. UNESCO. $3. 

Simons, Hans. Higher adult education; its place 
and its function (Notes and essays no.26). 
Proc. 14p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; add’l. 
copies 25¢ ea. 

Syracuse Univ. Conf. of Administrative Officers 
and Deans. New directions for adult educa- 
tion. 77p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Adult education services of 
state departments of education, by J. B. Holden 
(Misc. no.31). 48p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Participation in adult edu- 
cation; a statistical analysis. . .. by M. D. Wann 
and M. V. Woodward (Cir. no.539). 37p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies, and Directories 


Amer. Legion Committee on Educ. and Scholar- 
ships. Need a lift? Educational opportunities. 
9th ed. 78p. Amer. Legion Scholarship In- 
formation Service. 15¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s 
books for $1.25 or less, comp. by Helen 
Suchara (Bul. no.36). 35p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. 75¢. 

Barnes, J. B. Are you considering research? 
(Res. bul. no.1). 16p. Ariz. State Univ. Coi. 
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of Educ. $1. 

Best, J. W. Research in education. 320p. Prentice. 
$5.75. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The college 
handbook, 1959-61, ed. by S. D. Karl and 
B. L. Diehl. 556p. Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. 
$2; quantity rates. 

* Eakin, M. K., comp. Good books for children; 
a selection of outstanding children’s books 
published 1948-57. 273p. Chicago Univ. Press. 
$5.95. 

Eells, W. C. American dissertations on foreign 
education . . . 1884-1958. Proc. 300p. NEA. 
$5.75; quantity rates. 

* Good, C. V., ed. Dictionary of education. 2d 
ed. 676p. McGraw. $9.75. 

* Good, C. V. Introduction to educational re- 
search, 424p. Appleton. $5. 

Hampton, J. W., ed. The small college annual, 
1959. 56p. James W. Hampton. 50¢. 

International handbook- of universities, 1959, ed. 
by H. M. R. Keyes. 3538p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $6. : 

Iowa State Teachers College. Master's theses in 
education 1958-59, no.8, ed. by H. M. Silvery. 
Proc. 177p. Res. Pubs. $5.25. 

Kidd, C. V. American universities and federal 
research. 272p. Harvard Univ. Press. $6. 

Lyda, M. L. and others, comps. Research studies 
in education, 1958, ed. by Stanley Elam. Proc. 
130p. Phi Delta Kappa. $3.50; $3 if cash 
with order. 

Nat. Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies. 
Accredited institutions of higher education in 
the U.S.A. 35p. Nat. Com. of Regional Accredit- 
ing Agencies. 

NEA. Research Div. Projections of the school- 
age population, 1959-63, by state (Res. re- 
port 1958 R-6 sup.). Proc. 7p. NEA. 25¢. 

Sargent, Porter. Junior colleges and specialized 
schools and colleges. 3d ed. 448p. Porter 
Sargent. $5. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; junior book- 
list. 53p.; Current books; senior booklist. 44p. 
50¢ ea.; 40¢ ea. to members. Secondary Educ. 
Bd. 

Smith, H. L. and Smith, J. R. An introduction 
to research in education {[revision of Educa- 
tional research—principles and practices, by 
H. L. Smith}. 287p. Educ. Pubs. 

Textbooks in print, 1959. 268p. Bowker. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Bulletins and pamphlets 
related to elementary education (Selected refs. 
no.2, rev.). Proc. 10p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Cooperative research proj- 
ects, fiscal 1958, by D. L. Clark and A. Y. 
Scates (Bul. no.18). 53p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1958- 
59. Pt. 1, Federal government and states. 76p. 
45¢; Pt. 2, Counties and cities. 104p. 45¢; 
Pt. 3, Higher education. 205p. 70¢; Pt. 4, 
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Education associations. 125p. 40¢. Supt. of 
Docs. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Fall, 1958, statistics on en. 
rollment, teachers, and schoolhousing in full. 
time public elementary and secondary day 
schools (Cir. no.551). Proc. 18p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Publications of the Office 
of education, 1959 (Bul. no.25). 49p. Supt, 
of Docs. 25¢. 

World-wide graduate award directory, vol, 3, 
53p. Advancement and Placement Inst. $3. 
Young R. J., comp. A directory of educational 
research agencies and studies. Rev. ed. Prog, 

91p. Phi Delta Kappa. $1. 


(31) Reports and Proceedings 


Amer. Assn. of Land-grant Colleges and State 
Univs. Proceedings. . .72d annual convention, 
Proc. 352p. Assn. of Land-grant Cols. and 
Univs. Free; Itd. distribution. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Your 
AASA in 1958-59; official report . . . for the 
year 1958. 255p. NEA. $3. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Learning more about learning; papers 
and reports from the 3d ASCD research insti- 
tute. 88p. NEA. $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 1959 yrbk. 
86p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The 44th annual meet- 
ing . . . summary of proceedings, ed. by Doris 
O’Brien. Proc. 85p. Assn. of Urban Univs.. 
Free; Itd. distribution. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York. Annual report for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1959. 107p. 
Carnegie Corp. Free. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Fifty-fourth annual report. . .for 
the year ended June 30, 1959. 54p. Carnegie 
Found. Free. 

Educ. Facilities Labs., Inc. Here they learn; Ist 
annual report. 32p. Educ. Facilities Labs. Free. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report, 1958-59. 
112p. Educ. Testing Service. Free. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. A report for 
1957-59. 113p. Fund for the Advancement of 
Educ. Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Quality edu- 
cation present and future; proceedings of the 
35th annual educational conference . . . (But. 
of school service, bul. v.31, no.3). 107p. Ky. 
Univ. bur. of School Service. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the 72d annual com 
vention . . ., 1958. 110p. Middle States Ass. 

Nat. Assn. of State Univs. Transactions and pi 
ceedings . . ., ed. by C. P. McCurdy, Jr. (v.57): 
66p. Nat. Assn. of State Univs. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceed 
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ings and addresses, 56th annual meeting, ed. 
by Betty Hasselman (Bul. v.56, no.1). 486p. 
Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. $1. 

NEA. Addresses and proceedings of the 97th an- 
nual meeting . . . June 28-July 3, 1959. 464p. 
NEA. $4. 

NEA. NEA handbook . . ., 1959-60. 319p. NEA. 
$1; quantity rates. 

Nat. School Bds. Assn., Inc. Improving educa- 
tion—a free people’s responsibility (Proceed- 
ings of the 1959 annual convention). Proc. 
196p. Nat. School Bds. Assn. $3. 

Nat. School Bds. Assn., Inc. 1959 yrbk. 192p. 
Nat. School Bds. Assn. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1958-59. 
127p. Secondary Educ. Bd. Free. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. Seventeenth an- 
nual spring conference (Res. study no.27). 
24p. Tex. Study of Secondary Educ. 50¢. 

Tuskegee Institute. Report of the 19th all in- 
stitute conference . . . Sept. 14-15, 1959. Proc. 
48p. Tuskegee Inst. Free. 


Directory of Publishers 


Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Advancement and Placement Inst., Box 99 G, 
Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

University of Alaska, College, Alaska 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Educ., and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

American Assn, for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 
5 Bc. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ., 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, Hattie Jarmon, Sec., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y. 

American Assn. of Land-Grant: Colleges and 
State Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. on Mental Deficiency, P.O. Box 
96, Willimantic, Conn. 

American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3, 
NY. 

American College Public Relations Assn., 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

American Council on Educ., 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Enterprise Assn., 1012 14th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 
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16th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

American Institute for Research, 410 Anderson 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Legion Scholarship Information Serv- 
ice, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

American Library Assn., 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

American Textbook Publishers Institute, 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Vocational Assn., 1010 Vermont Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Arizona State University, College of Educ., Di- 
vision of Educ. Research, Tempe, Ariz. 

Association for Childhood Educ. Internat., 3615 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

Association for Student Teaching, A. C. Moon, 
Sec., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Association of American Colleges, 1818 R St. 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Association of School Business Officials, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, III. 

Association of Urban Universities, Norman P. 
Auburn, Sec., Univ. of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y. 

Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, III. 

Board of Cooperative Educ. Services, 546 North 
Bedford Rd., Bedford Hills, N.Y. 

Bookman Associates, 31 Union Square W., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

Buttenheim Publishing Corp., 470 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

California Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York, 589 Sth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 589 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michi- 
gan Ave. N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults, 
4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 

Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A., 1615 H St. 


1457 Duroc Bldg., 
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N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Champaign Schools, 103 N. Lynn St., Champaign, 
Ill. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Citizens Research Council, 810 Farwell Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 
117th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

College Life Insurance Co. of America, College 
Square at Central Court, S. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, 525 West 120th St., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Comet Press Books, 200 Varick St., New York 
14, N.Y. 

Committee for Economic Development, 711 5th 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, 500 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Council for Administrative Leadership, 152 
Washington Ave., Albany 10, N.Y. 

Council for Basic Educ., 725 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., 6 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Dryden Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Eastern Montana College of Educ. Bookstore, 
Billings, Mont. 

Editorial Research Reports, 1013 13th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Educational Publications, 705 E. 7th St., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., 
New York 32, N.Y. 

Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


286-302 4th Ave., 
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Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff, Gregory Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union St., San Francisco 
23, Calif. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave, 
Exten., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Fund..for the Advancement of Educ., 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Fund for the Republic, Inc., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Tenn. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Ginn and Co., 72 5th Ave., New York.11, N.Y. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. . 

Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery St., Highland 
Park, N.J. 

Hagerstown Board of Educ., Hagerstown, Md. 

James W. Hampton, P.O. Box 663, Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Hanover House, Garden City Books, Garden 
City, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Laurance Hart, 14 W. Walnut St., Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect 
St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. 

Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York 21, 
ty & 

University of Illinois, Coilege of Educ., Office 
of Field Services, Urbana, IIl. 

University of Illinois, College of Engineering, 
Urbana, III. 

Indiana School Boards Assn., Box E, School of 
Educ., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Indiana University, Division of Research and 

Field Services, Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of Internat. Educ., 1 E. 67th St. New 
York 21, N.Y 

International Arts and Sciences Press, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville, Ill. 


60 E. 42nd St, 


383 Madison Ave. 


Jamaica High School, 168th St. and Gothri¢ 


Dr., Jemaica 32, N.Y. 


John Knox Press, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, 
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Va. 

Johns Hopkins University, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Kentucky, Bureau of School Serv- 
ices, Lexington, Ky. 

Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. 

Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

J. 8. Lotta, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
ni, N.Y. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Michigan State University Press, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Mildred Corey, Sec., Goucher College, 
Baltimore 4, Md. 

Midwest Administration Center, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Educ., 301 State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Mian. 

Modern Language Assn. of America, 6 Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 12, Md. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

National Assn. for Retarded Children, 99 Uni- 
versity Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 

National Assn. of Social Workers, 59 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York 38, N.Y. 

National Catholic Educ. Assn., 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies, Johnson Chapel, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 704 

S. 6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Education Assn., 1201 16th St. N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
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National School Boards Assn., 1940 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, III. 

National Science Foundation, 1520 H St. N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

New York (City) Board of Educ., Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ohio State University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Oregon Educ. Assn., 1530 S.W. Taylor St., Port- 
land 5, Ore. 

Overbrook School for the Blind, 64th and Mal- 
vern Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Sth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 8th and Union Sts., 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

President's Science Advisory Committee, White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 

Principia College, Elsah, Iil. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave. S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 

Public Educ. Assn., 20 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Reading and Study Skills Center, 15 Washington 
Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 

Henry Regnery Co., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Research Publications, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Sacramento State College Council, Internat. Read- 
ing Assn., Sacramento 19, Calif. 

Gordon Salisbury, P.O. Box 943, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Scarecrow Press, P.O. Box 1055, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Iil. 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Supreme Council, 
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1733 16th St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Secondary Educ. Board, 186 Centre St., Milton 
86, Mass. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp.., 
St., New York 7, N.Y. 


30 Church 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Sth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y. 
Society for the Advancement of Educ., 1834 


Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

South Eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, La. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Southern Educ. Reporting Service, 
Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, III. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y. 

Temple University, Broad St. and Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

University of Texas, Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Austin 12, Tex. 
Texas Study of Secondary Educ., 217 Sutton 
Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Charles C Thomas, 301 E. Lawrence 
Springfield, Ill. 

Town Hall, Inc., 123 W. 43rd St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

UNESCO Publications Service, 801 3rd Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


1109 19th 


Ave., 
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U.S. Office of Educ., Washington 25, D.C. 

Virginia Board of Educ., Richmond 16, Va, 

Wadsworth Publishers, 431 Clay St., San Frag. 
cisco 11, Calif. 

J. Weston Walch, P.O. Box 1075, Portland 1, 
Me. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash, 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich, 

Webster Publishing Co., 1800-1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C, 

Western Interstate Committee for Higher Educ, 
Fleming Law Bldg., Bouldex, Colo. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., New 
York 55, N.Y. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Worcester, Mass. Public 
Mass. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson 5, N.Y. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, 1201 16th St. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


1006-1020 Arch St, 


Schools, Worcester, 





become payable July 1. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
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1 Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 
rtland 1, 
V ash, 
2, Mich, ° 
shina Pi Lambda Theta 
N.C. 
t Educ, Offers 
e., New 
st., New Three $2,000 Fellowships 
e., New 
rch The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 
Sth St., 
orcester, For the Academic Year 1961-62 
“onkers- 
pe, Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction who have al- 
Healt ready completed at least one year of graduate study and who present a proposal for 
a piece of work which represents a real contribution to the progress of educational 
practice. 
= Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1960. 


Application forms and further information concerning the conditions of the 


awards may be obtained by writing to the national o ffice of Pi Lambda Theta. 


P1 LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


























THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


announces 
Fellowships for American Women 
1961-62 


One—$5,000 

Four—$4,000 

Ten—$3,000 
Twenty-five—$2,000/$2,500 


Open to women of the U.S.A. 
who hold the doctorate, or 
who will have fulfilled all the requirements for 
the doctorate, except the dissertation, by the 
time the fellowship year begins, or 


who have attained professional recognition 
Unrestricted as to age or field 
May be used abroad or in the U.S.A. 


Calendar for AAUW Fellowships: 


August 1, 1960 Application forms may be obtained 
December 1, 1960 Applications must be filed 
March 1, 1961 Notification of awards will be made 


March 15, 1961 Awards must be accepted or declined 


Apply to: Fellowships Office 
AAUW Educational Foundation 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. 

Washington 7, D.C. 
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OIE BS hee oe ok. dass eansance Lois KNOWLES 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


ee eR re CARMEN JOHNSON 


1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1959-60 


Nominating Committee 
RED SS hone Lots New McELvENy 
2235 N.E. 37th Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 
Marion R. Brown, Helen Hooper, Helen R, Pearson, 
Margaret C. Raabe 


Trustees, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fund 
COE is nrnidde cn shuveesess Verna Wulfekammer 
810 Leawood Terrace 
Columbia, Missouri 
Alberta L. Meyer (Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation), May V. Seagoe 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1959.60 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Catherine M. Davis, 416 Manor Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Corresponder —Mrs. Veralee Hardin, 306 Loch Lane, 
Columbia, Mo. 


BETA (Syracuse Univ.) 
President—Miss Rita L. McMahon, 
N. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Corres pondent— 


GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
President—Miss Margaret Brown, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent—Miss Julia Ann Herrick, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
ye a — Shapiro, 6401 Jackson St., 
Pittsburgh 6 
Correspondent— Rose Marie Mancuso, 424 Mac 
Arthur St., McKees Rocks, Pa. 


EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 
President—Miss Helen Hauptfuehrer, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Corres pondent—Mrs. Shirley O. Anderson, 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
“— Tae Virginia E. Blackburn, 

N.E., Seattle 5, 
Correspondent —Miss Phyllis A. Soule, 

Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


ETA (Univ. of Pa.): 

President—Miss Francine L. Cloud, Sergeant 
34th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Corres pondent—Miss Inez Friedman, 4218 Oakmont 

St., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 
President—Mrs. Sandra P. Ballagh, 
buque, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent—Miss Thelma 
Ct., Iowa City, Iowa 


IOTA (Ind. Univ.): * 
President—Mrs. Eldonna B. Evertts, 402 S$ 

Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—-Miss Barbara J. Davis, 

Bloomington, Ind. 


KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): 
President—Miss Rosemary Rhoten, 
Eugene, Ore. 
Corres pondent— 


LAMBDA (Univ. of Chicago): 
President—Mrs. Dora H. Voights, 
Blvd., Chicago 15, Il. 
Correspondent—the President 


MU (Cornell Univ.): 
President—Dr. Marjorie Knoll, 
Ithaca, 
Correspondent--Miss Joan N. 
State St., Ithaca, N.1 


NU (Ohio State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Julia H. Hipp, 
Columbus 21, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy M. Grosse, 
Ave., Columbus 6, Ohio 


XI (Univ. of Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Adelaide H. Karsian, 
Pl., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Katherine E. Harrington, 
Golden Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.) : 
President—Miss Linda Walt, 3126 Ryons St., 
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1246 Mississippi, 


1246 Oread, 


848 23rd Ave. 


2713 Elliot 


>> 


4510 22nd 


902Y% 12th 


Hall, 


501 North 


Peterson, 19 Leamer 
. Highland, 
Alpha Phi, 


1021 Hilyard 


Park 


1215 Hyde 


Ave., 
E. 


113 Stewart 
Broadcorens, 608 


1621 Glenn Ave., 


1275 Geers 
2210 Avalon 


1518 


Lincoln, 
e 
Correspondent— 
PI (Wash. State Univ.): 


President—Mrs. Carol 
Pullman, Wash. 


W. Rider, 1209 Kamiaken, 


5 


- 


Correspondent—the President 
RHO (New 
— 
St., F 


York Univ.): 

Mrs. naan G. Weingarten, 67 
rest Hills 75, N.Y. 
pondent—Miss > til dred Lackey, 
N.J. 


-85 Austin 
Co 116 Church St., 
Keyport, 


SIGMA (Univ. 


rres 


of S. Calif.): 
President Virginia R. Archer, 
Pl., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy R. Peckham, 
Dept., USC, Univ. Park, Los Angeles, Calif, 


of N.D.): 

President—Mrs. Ina L. 
Forks, N.D. 

Correspo ndent— 


UPSILON (Stanford Univ.): 
President—Miss Maryeda 
Circle, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent 


CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 

President—Miss Anne W. 
Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
orrespondent—Mrs. Marie B. 
more Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 


of Tex. 
Miss 


5162 Sunlight 


Educ, 


rs 


TAU (Univ. 
2015 Sth Ave., 


Grand 


Luadtke, 


Hayes, 3757 Starr King 


Tenna Dumbarton 


Glea- 


ant, 122 


Co Schmuck, 2917 


PSI (Univ. 

President 
Tex 

Corres pondent— 


OMEGA (Univ. 
President—Mrs 
Berkeley 8, 

 & arresp yndent 


Wade, 2401+ Pearl, Austin, 


“aes 
Marcia 


of Calif.): 
Helene 
Calif. 
Miss Phyllis A. 
line Blvd., Oakland 19, Calirt. 


ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Belle McCorkle, 
Mono, Tucson, Ariz. 
Corres pondent— Mrs. Fern 


Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 


ALPHA BETA (Univ. 
President—Mrs. Charlotte 
Ct., Madison 4, Wis. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Nettie Sy, 
son 5, Wis. 


Rose, 224 Stanford Ave., 


Goldman, 14075 Sky- 


7414 Placita 


Mills, E. Presidio 


3329 


of Wis.): 
A. Orton 


716 


Rd., 


Helstad, 


1004 Yale Madi- 


ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.): 
President—Dr. Mary A. Bradley, 

West Somerville 44, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Martha 

St., Somerville 43, Mass. 


78 Rogers Ave. 


Moran, 163 Summer 


ALPHA DELTA (Unie, of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Edythe Margol 
Los Angeles 66, Calif 
orrespondent—Mrs. Karla N. 
Ave., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


in, 12013 Rose Ave., 


Cc Scott, 4080 Minerva 


ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.): 
President—Miss Carol M. Osterweil 
ve., Newark 12, N.J. 

orrespondent—Mrs. Barbara L. 

Netherland Ave., Riverdale, N.Y 


505 Elizabeth 


Cc Friedland, 5650 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
President—Miss Edna Saewert, 8717 
Ave., Skokie 3, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Caroly 
Evanston, Ill. 


N. Trumbull 


n Gromer, 636 Emerson, 


of Educ.): 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School 
{ Park Ave., 


President—Dr. Margaret R. Shannon, 37 
Arlington 74, Mass. 
Correspondent 


Univ 


ALPHA THETA (George Washington 
3930 Langley Ct. 


i a Lucile M. Kerr, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 
Correspondent Mrs. Gladys B. 
Dr., Wellington Hts., Alexandria, 
26 


Jensen, 5 Lyndale 


Va. 
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ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 
President—Mrs, Edna May Soper, 520 Yale, Clare- 
mont, 
Anotcatent-tek, Doris D, Graham, 505 Baugh- 
man Ave., Claremont, Calif. 


ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Margaret < Raabe, 210 E. Hamil- 
ton Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Nora Wittman, 307 Locust Lane, 
State College, Pa. 


ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.) : 
President—Miss Anita M. Roberts, 3034 Daniels, 
Dallas 5, Tex. 
Pears hs ra 


ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 

President—Mrs. Frances B. Shutt, 317 Solano Dr. 
S.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
am Tolsma, 125 Roycroft Blvd., 


President—Miss E 
Buffalo 26, 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Mrs. Maryon Clonts, 117 Oakview Dr., 
Fountain City, Tenn. 
Correspondeni-—the President 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College) : 
President—Miss Charlotte A. Miller, 1226 25th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Milberg, 929 20th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy Seaberg, 25 E. Palmer, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Connie Campbell, 123 Midland, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Lavina M. Maudlin, 1117 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
Corres pond ent— 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Ellen Jane Leister, Box 2493, Uni- 
versity Hill, Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Miss Betty Jo Hudson, Rogers Hall, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Correspondent—-Mrs, M. Joanne Sullivan, 722 W. 
Madison St., Alexandria, Ind. 


ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Ruth H. Schoen, 334 W. Walnut, 
Carbondale, III. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 

President—Dr, Joan Carey, Coll. of Educ., Univ. of 
Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Rivers, 401 N.W. 
ist St., Gainesville, Fla. 


ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. Maxine Milton, 6531 Rendina St., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Ellen Dotzenrod, 6933 Lime 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Frances I, Bauer, 236 East Ave. 40, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Clintina H. a 855 N. 
Madison Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif 


ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lenoir B. Yuronis, 1714 S. Arago, 
Peoria 6, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 1612 N. Linn, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN4 (Columbia): 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Stanley, 123 Anderson, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Nellie Mae Kitchens, Frederick 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN: (Columbus): 
vee Sue R. Haines, 74 S. 3rd St., Colum- 
us 15 
Correspondent—Mrs. M. Georgia Bonner, 140 Ceramic 
Dr., Columbus 14, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ (Chicago area, IIl.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Sefton Abbott, 1117 Briarwood 
Lane, Northbrook, II. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred Cavins Hughes, 18405 
Riegel Rd., Homewood, IIl 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN<£ (Iowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Agnes Nelson, 2927 Spring St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Correspondeni— 


DAYTON ALUMN£ (Ohio): 
President—Miss Frances H. D. Crumrine, 835 N. 
Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio 
Correspondene—Miss Christena M. Wahl, 25 Fox- 
ridge Dr., Kettering 29, Ohio 


DENVER ALUMNZ (Colo.): 
President—Mrs, Elizabeth = Asfahl, 965 S. Univer- 
sity Blvd., Denver 9, Col 
Correspondent—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo. 


DETROIT ALUMN# (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wilson, 16189 Inver- 
ness, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Hart, 418 W. Savan- 
h, Apt. 2, Detroit 3, Mich. 


EUGENE ALUMN#Z: (Ore.): 
President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Gullion, 2875 Harris 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Eva O'Neil, 200 E. 37th St., 
Eugene, Ore. 


EVANSVILLE ALUMN£: (Ind 
ay Lillian S. Ne 2918 N. Wayside 
Evansville 11, Ind. 
cone 


FORT WAYNE ALUMN&E (Ind.): 
President—Dr. Elsie M. Nicholson, 630 Lyell Ct., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Emma E. Kiefer, 2124 Wells St.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ& (N.D.): 
President—Miss Gladys Boen, 716 S. 3rd St., Grand 
Forks, D. 
Correspondent— 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN (Ind 
President—Miss Mildred Corrie, oe Campbell Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 


KANSAS CITY ALUMN£ (Kan.-Mo.): 
es a Donna Burch, 3931 Holmes, Kansas 
City, 
Comceaten~Bie: Frieda M. Gipson, 1514 Colorado, 
Kansas City 27, Mo. 


KENTUCKIANA ALUMN£Z (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Mrs. Elinor M. Engdahl. 6629 Bethany 
Rd., Valley Station, Ky. 
Correspondent—Miss "Muriel V. Ryall, 2024 E. Oak 
St., New Albany, Ind. 


LONG BEACH ALUMN& (Calif.): 
President—-Dr. Thompson, 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Emily V. Kauppi, 2636 Knox- 
ville Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian O. Griffin, 155 Epinard St., 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen B. Wade, 2566 Armstrong 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


1541 Iroquois 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ (N.Y.): 
President—Mrs. Margareta E. Bentley, 64 Holbrooke 
Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Dr. Ruth Lofgren, 3310 Ave. H., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


a ALUMN£ (San Francisco 
ay are, 
President—Mrs. Celia G. Snow, 2200 Marin Ave., 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lucille S. 1580 Fil- 
bert St., San Francisco 23, Calif 


ge INDIANA ALUMN 
area): 
President—Miss Julia P. Trowbridge, 632 Penn. Ave., 
Plymouth, Ind. 
Myrtle S. Burns, 


Correspondent—Mzrs. 
Dr., LaPorte, Ind. 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN (Cleveland): 
President—Mrs. Nancy G. Zoldak, 2392 S. Belvoir 
Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Corres pondent— 


PASADENA ALUMNZ: (Calif. 
President—Mrs. — E. 
Pasadena 8, 
Corres pondent—Mrzs. Rapenis P. Moses, 1148 Wotkyns 
Dr., Pasadena, Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ& (Pa.): 
President—Dr. Hilda M. Wilson, 249 Merion Ave., 
dan, Del. Co., Pz. 
Correspondent—Mts. Margaret W. Efraemson, Merion 
egg Apts., City Line and Wynnewood Rd., Mer- 
ion, Pa. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—-Mrs. Lois New McElveny, 2235 N.E. 37th 
Ave., Portland 12, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen 1821 N.E. 
Bryant, Portland 11, Ore. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMN4 (Mo. 
President—Miss Bessie J. “Yottner, 978 Warder, Uni- 
versity City 30, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Webster, 1359 Mc- 
Cutcheon Rd., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


SAN BERNARDINO "VALLEY ALUMN£ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Orpha Mae B. Brauti, 4401 Maple- 
wood Pl., Riverside, Calif. 


on 


(South Bend 


307 Seimetz 


Viereck, 3610 Newhaven 


Schaper, 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine M. Smith, 10039 


Bloomington, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Kare, Wiseman, 
Diego 1, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Miss Wynette Fowler, 1242 N. San B 
San Jose 10, Calif. § 
Correspondent—Mts. Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd St.. # 
Jose 12, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Hulda Chisholm, 2917 Grove 
Ventura, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Zelma W. Pierce, 766 Missi 

Oaks Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ { Es 
President—Mzs. Blizebeth S. Eby, 10525 Ohio Am 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Corresbondent—Mrs. Marie H. Thornquist, 633 
vale Ave., Apt. 4, Los Angeles 24, Calif, 


SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMN 
President— 
Correspondent— 


SPOKANE ALUMN& (Wash.): 
President—Miss Vivian R. Sweeney, W. 114 
Ave., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mts. Estella N. Tiffany, W. 
Decatur, Spokane 16, Wash. 


TOLEDO ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
President—Mrs. ae has 
Blvd., Toledo 6, 
Pa 2 EB asa ay , = McHugh, 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ (Seattle) : E 
President—Mrs, Elmere P. Kroft, 2545 Waren Ave 
Seattle 9, Wash. 
Correspondent Mrs, Matilda Gilbreath, 5306 

Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ (Pittsburgi} 
President—Dr. nee 5. V. Lyons, 12 S, Fre 
Ave., Pittsburgh 2, 
Correspondent—Miss- Helen I. Heazlett, 1044 B 
ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 


1911 Titus St, 


(Bloomington! 


2731 Merrima 
1868 N, 


Knudson, 








